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NEW CANDIDATE FOR 
PRESIDENT AMUSING 


Davis S. Beach, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Floods Insurance District With 
His Campaign Material 








INSURANCE TAXATION SCHEME 
Would Have Government Pay All Fire, 
Life and Accident Losses; His 
Proposition 





There is a new candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States in the field 
and he announces it himself by publish- 
ing his picture in a page advertisement 
in a Bridgeport paper, along with cuts 
of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, with the modest caption, “The 
Big Three.” He is Davis S. Beach, presi- 
dent and actuary of the “World's 
Liquidating and Refunding Company of 
the World, Inc., 1911.” 

Beach, whose literature reads as if 
written by a man suffering from brain- 
storm, has flooded the insurance dis- 
trict with his literature and his “world’s 
finance table,” and claims that he is the 
business man’s and the tax payer’s 
candidate. 

Part Played by Insurance 

Insurance plays a prominent part in 
his platform, and he has worked out an 
elaborate table of a tax which would 
provide fire, life and accident protec- 
tion. He would have all taxes assessed 
and collected by the United States Gov- 
ernment and all losses paid by the gov- 
ernment. Cities and towns would be 
paid back their local tax, as per yearly 
budget. All losses would be paid by 
bond contract. If a taxpayer has no 
losses by fire, accident or death in 
twenty years he is to receive back $500 
per 1,000 bond and his taxes paid up to 
25 mills and not over for twenty years 
at “a cost of only $710 per 1,000, now 
deducting his $500 return, leaving him 
a net cost of $210 on a $1,000.” 

In discussing his own taxpayers’ 
proposition Beach says in his puzzling 
style: 

“We are ready to do business, are 
you? Then get busy and go to it at 
once. Thirty thousand taxpayers knock 
this, but every one of you knock each 
other for being knocked by outside for- 
eign corporations who remove your long 
green and leave you with their smiles. 
Our premium is $35.50 per $1,000 in ad- 
vance. We pay your taxes up to 25 
mills, protect or bond you against fire, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LIFE MEN ENDORSE 
COMMUNITY TRUST 


Extend Co-operation to Movement Pro- 
tecting and Conserving Charitable 
and Public-spirited Gifts 


MEANS MUCH TO INSURANCE 
Life Insurance Bequests of This Kind 
Growing in Popularity; Many 


Smaller Gifts 





The creation of the New York Com- 
munity Trust, with 
largest trust companies in the city as 


nineteen of the 


trustees, for the encouragement and 
promotion of gifts for charitable, 
benevolent or educational uses, has met 
with warm encouragement from life in- 
In fact, represent- 
atives of four of the largest companies 


surance companies, 


Messrs. Graham, of the Equitable; 
Sargent, of the Mutual; Fleischer, of 
the Metropolitan, and a representative 
of the New York Life. were called into 
conference by Frank J. Parsons, acting 
director of the New York Community 
Trust, and promised enthusiastic co- 
operation, after outlining their ideas 

Community trusts or foundations are 
now in operation in about forty cities 
of the United States, and information 
pertaining to them may be obtained 
from the community trust in any of 
these cit,es, which include New York, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Spokane, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Attleboro, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Houston, Detroit, 
Seattle, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Williamsport, Peoria, Worcester, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Winston-Salem, Newark, Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati 

The. community trust is the best 
method of protecting the bequest, 
which should serve some useful pur- 
pose in the community The bequest, 
large or small, should be in the budget 
of everybody There is a growing 
tendency of providing life insurance for 
bequests, a tendency noted among men 
and women of small as well as large 
fortunes. There js no doubt that the 
idea of the small public bequest is 
growing in popularity 

Life Insurance for Bequests 

K. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, recently 
issued a pamphlet on this subject which 
is having a wide circulation He said 
that where now one person leaves an 
estate of sufficient available and eon- 
vertible capital to provide bequests 
there are many charitably inclined who 
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would like to leave money to some 
cause but do not because of difficulties 
in providing the funds from their es- 
tutes. Life insurance meets this diffi- 
culty by providing the desired capital 
for a comparatively small annua pay- 
ment—-generally for less than interest 
during lifetime. Money to furnish such 
a bequest can be provided without di- 
minishing the remainder of the estate 
or forcing liquidation of assets at a 
loss 

Briefly summed up life insurance be 
quests furnish immediate cash; save 
interest, taxes and expenses; make be 
quests certain; avoid making or chang 
ing wills; they are not contestable; are 
not so likely to be withdrawn; have col 
lateral advantages; make bequests, 
though small, worth while; are clean 

In discussing community trusts or 
foundations Mr. Woods said: 

“It is recommended that the question 
of making charitable gifts through this 
medium be considered, The advantages: 

“Preservation of the principal of 
charitable gifts 

“Prevention of obsolescence in charit 
able gifts by making possible without 
court action, delay or expense, the 
transfer of the income of a fund from 
a charity which has outlived its useful 
ness to some active public benevolence 

“Creation of a stronger and better 
community feeling, and the attainment 
of broad community purposes through 
the use of the unrestricted income from 
gifts, both large and small. 

“Securing for established charities 
and for investigation and research of 
funds which might not otherwise be ob- 
tainable 

Assurance of the highest degree of 
care and responsibility in the invest- 
ment and re-investment of the principal 
of charitable gifts through the co-op- 
eration. of the financial institutions, ad 
equately equipped and authorized to act 
under the law 

“Opportunity for men of small means 
with no direct descendants to make 
contributions to a common community 
fund 

‘Opportunity for men of large means, 
after having cared for their own, to 
provide that residuum of their estates 
hall remain intact, the income to be 
used for public purposes.” 

Ad of N. Y¥. Community Trust 

The New York Community Trust 
printed this ad in New York recently: 

Individuals desiring to give during 
their lifetime or under their will, any 
sum, large, or small, to be devoted to 
charitable, benevolent or educational 
objects, either definitely determined in 
their own mind or without any well de- 
fined object, may place it in trust with 
a trust company or bank of their own 
choosing, providing only it is a mem 
ber of the New York Community Trust. 

The trust company or bank accepts 
the gift as trustee and becomes respon 
sible for its investment and safe keep- 
ing. The <isbursement of the income 
is controlled by a Distribution Com- 
mittee of eleven citizens and residents 
of the community, selected for their 
knowledge of the educational, charitable 
or benevolent needs of the inhabitants 
of the community, six of the members 
being chosen, one each by the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, the Mayor of 
the City of New York, the President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the President of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and@ the senior Circuit Judge of the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, and five mem- 
bers by the Trustees’ Committee. Some 

7 the members of the Distribution 
Committee pass out of office each year, 
so that the committee is always repre- 
sentative of the current opinion of the 
time ’ 

The income is distributed by the trust 

mpenies and banks according to the 
‘directions of this Distribution Com- 
mittee, either for the purposes desig- 

ia yy the resnective donors, or if 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs 
period. 


no p.obationary 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
tionary period. 


no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums 
anniversary. 


no waiting until next 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 
on brings the 
est legal reserve life insurance company 
the insuring public. 


This new disability provi service of America’s old- 


closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str2et, New York 




















there be no designation, to such = ob- donors receive the assurance that. if, 
jects as the committee may find to be by the lapse of years, the beneficia 
most in harmony with the purposes of charity has become obsolete, impract 


the trust and the best interests of the 
community 


cable, or useless, the income from the 
gxift will be devoted to some othe; obj 


The principal advantage in making vr purpose as nearly in line with their 
charitable gifts through the Comununitys desires as possible, and this without un 
Trost is that under the autho rrant reasonable delay expense or. legal 
ed the” Distribution Committ the ' . 

- 








The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


1860 1920 


rhe following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


60th Anniversary 


. Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. Ist Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
1861 ..... $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 * $ 499,979 
7) 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
ee 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
i eee 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 . .58,215,528 53,133,246 5.082.283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders.................. $172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organi- 

EY bile Sos d Gee ate ak ek 6 $150,112.891 


Assets held as security for policy- 


NE Santeh bs ok wes 98,215,528 188,358,419 


eee eeeese 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
RD sudkewesaox 


een eoeeeoee® 


$16,286.65 1 
NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919...... $37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 

For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


50 Union Square, New York City 




















LUMP SUMS 


Views of Mutual Benefit Life On This 
Subject; How It Applies to 
Average Man 


It will be 


mah aS an 


idimitted by the average 
tial premise that the wel- 
fure of his wife and children is insecure 
unless he has the future in mind with 
Nothing is 


a definite program therefor 


truer than that--as the provider's atti- 
tude toward the future is,so shallit often 
be. What should this mean to Mr. Av- 
erage Man? To conti wisely the 
spending impulse for one ling, to save 
for the future and not let a few thou- 
sands in a lump sum lead deceptive 
conclusion 

In discussing sub he Mutual 
Benefit says through “The Pelican”: 


“That the proper test of any re- 
sources that a man may possess is the 
amount of income they will produce ad- 
mits of no denial Is it not a fact, 
therefore, that no man should feel that 
he has the right to be contented until 
he has made some sure provision for 
the continuance of at least a part of 
his income for his dependents in event 
of his death? 

“The life insurance companies fur- 
nish the best known service in this 
connection. Stich service does not re- 
flect ‘merely the opinion of one or a 
mall coterie but of hundreds of thou- 

inds of men and women, in every, state 


nm the nation, 


‘The main obstacle to adequate life 
Th provision for the future is 
procrastination, with a seeming inabil- 
ity to a ipate the big things of life 
tnd provide for them 
“EHven the procrastinator will agree 
that h uid not lose sight of those 
\\ t n him 
1 ul core for his own wife 
and vider commands not 
only ! of others but the re- 
) 0 ith 
\ fu is only the individual multi- 
plied and it ippin mily what the 
provid ' Families generally 
mated | nuch happier but for the so- 
cabled ‘lump sum’ deception. Income is 
the thine that counts and when the 
family income jis guaranteed by a com- 
pany like the Mutual Benefit their fu- 
ture is indeed secure.” 


J. W. Haughton, of the 

Agent's Success Travelers in Fort 

with Wayne, Ind., has been 

Multiple Lines successful in writing 

multiple lines. Be- 

ginning with July, 1919, here are some 
of his lines 

July, 1919-—Sold one of the owners of 
a large garage an MDA contract —$50 
premium, 

Sept., 1919—$25,000 Life on the same 
subject. 

Oct., 1919-- $25 Weekly Indemnity on 
a Sales Manager on recommendation of 
original policyholder. 

Jan., 1920—$2,000 Life on a Sales 
Manage) 

April, 1%20—-$25 Weekly Indemnity on 
Business Manager 

Apri’, 1920--XD--$25 Weekly Indem- 
nity on Chief Clerk 


lav, 1920 VIDE $100 per week ona 


Partner 
July 1, 1920--$3,000 additional Life on 
Sales Manager. 
July 1, 1920— $10,000 Life on Partner. 
July 15, 1920 —10-30 limits Pub! lade 


bility on Aeroplane 
July 15, 1920— $2,000 Propert }oam- 
re on Aeroplane 
July 15, 1920—Workmen’s Compensa- 
non Pilot and Mechanizian for .\ - 
July 15, 1920 -Full Coverage on Aero- 
\ug., 1920--Workmen’s Compensation 
covering Garage operations on $50,000 
Payroll 
\ug., 1920—Full coverage on automo- 
bites owned by firm, both in their own 
service and for sale. 
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Little Stories of 
Group Insurance 





TOLD TO AGENTS BY C. M. ODELL 





A Few Illustrations Showing What 
Happened in Case of Some 
Employes Who Resisted Idea 





In a talk to agents of the Northwest- 
ern National C. M. Odell, leading pro- 
ducer of that Company, outlined some 
of his experiences in selling group in- 
surance. He told of paying a debt 
claim in Faribault, Minn., under a 
policy of group insurance carried by 
the Commander Elevator Co. upon its 
elevator manager at Faribault. This 


man fell off a bicycle, never regained 
consciousness and died the following 
day. We took a check for $1,100 to 
his widow who lived in a small house 
on the outskirts of Faribault with three 
small children. She told Mr. Odell 
that she had always resisted the idea 
of her husband taking life insurance 
and that this check of $1,100, together 
with $250 of accident insurance was 
the only thing that stood between her 
and destitution and she wanted us to 
express to her husband’s employers 
her intense gratitude for exercising a 
foresight which she and her husband 
did not possess. 

A few years ago a policy of group 
insurance was written upon the em- 
ployes of the Roberts-Hamilton Com- 
pany. A certain employe by the name 
of Anderson refused to take his policy, 
saying that he would sooner have 25 
cents in real money. The Company per- 
suaded him to take the policy. Two 
months ago he died and the money rep- 
resented by the insurance policy was 
the only thing he left to Mrs. Anderson 
and two small children. “You may be 
gure that the Roberts-Hamilton Com- 
pany played this up big in its employes’ 
paper,” said Mr. Odell. 

Continuing he said: 

“At the time of the writing of our 
group insurance policy upon the Dia- 
mond Iron Works, the employes signed 
a joint letter in which they thanked the 
president of the Company for his gift 
and hoped that it would show up in 
better and more faithful service,” said 
Mr. Odell. 

“We have known cases where one 
employer has tried to hire men away 
from concerns carrying group insurance 
but has been frustrated in his attempt 
to do so by the wife of the employe who 
when consulted about it refused to 
give up her insurance protection, to- 
gether with the accumulations to the 
original policy. 

“I want to call your attention to a 
few points in selling group insurance. 
It is very seldom that you have an 
opportunity to present group insurance 
to a board of directors. Therefore, 
center upon the biggest man in the con- 
cern, get him thoroughly enthusiastic 
about it so that he will represent you 
and be your agent before the Board 
when the matter comes up. 

“It is well to understate your proposi- 
tion. Do not make too large claims 
about reducing his labor turnover or 
the gratitude which the employes will 
have. Rather refer him to the concerns 
that carry group insurance and have 
him ask them about these points. 1 
usually emphasize the low cost of group 
life insurance, stating that it costs less 
than Government insurance, and also 
tell him very frankly what the agent’s 
commission is, and urge that the mat- 
ter be closed up at once, because there 
Is very little in it for me and the whole 
transaction is for the benefit of the 
employe with a low soliciting expense. 
A point which has closed at least one 
large group for us is in reference to 
the income tax. The premium on group 
Insurance is a deductible item. If you 
find that this point makes an impression 
bear down heavy on it.” 
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President 
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Great Value of 
Securing Confidence 


VIEWS OF F. A. LICHTENBERG 





Realization of Personal Situation 
Should Be Brought to Prospect 
By Modern Agent 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life de- 
voted the September issue of the 
“Radiator” to the state of Ohio. One 
of the valuable contributions to that 
number came from the pen of Fritz A. 
Lichtenberg, head of the Central Ohio 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
with headquarters at Columbus, on the 
subject of “Securing Confidence.” Mr. 
Lichtenberg says: 

The longer I am in the life insurance 
business, the more clearly I realize how 
necessary it is for an agent to secure 
his prospect’s absolute confidence. In 
my opinion, the future will see an in- 
creasingly large percentage of business 
placed with the man who knows, for it 
is he who is able to inspire confidence. 
Buyers are waiting for the man who is 
on the job and understands his busi- 
ness. I do not refer only to the men 
who buy in blocks of $25,000 to $50,000, 
and $100,000 or more, but to those who 
are gradually working up in the world 
and are suddenly brought face to face 
with the fact, as many men are today, 
that they have not sufficient insurance 
protection. The modern agent should 
be one who can present the facts in 
such a way that the prospect is brought 
to a realization of his personal situa- 
tion. 

How is the average agent going to 
approach such a man and how is he 
going to reach the stage when he can 
sit on the edge of the desk and talk to 
him like a father to a son? In a great 
many cases he can no doubt do so be- 
cause of acquaintanceship. In this 
connection it is rather interesting to 
note the results of the first year’s ex- 
perience of two men whose work I re- 
cently analyzed to see whether they 
were attaining the results desired, and 
the sources of their business. The av- 
erages ran about as follows: 


Agent A Agent B 


Acquaintanceship .... 63% 28% 
Leads from acquaint- 
CD cs cctbasuue sada 22% 11% 


Names furnished by of- 
fice and leads there- 
ae 5% 25% 
Old policyholders .... 10% 36% 





100% 100% 


This shows the experience of two 
men who have been in the business just 
one year and who were practically 
strangers in town when they started; 
they have, however, fully availed them- 
selves of their advantages. 

Through one of our local examiners, 
I met, in December, 1918, a dentist, 
one of those charming fellows who 
specialize in pulling teeth. It was 
largely through the efforts of our ex- 
aminer that he gave me all of $1,000 
ordinary life in 1918. In the same 
month, however, three days after I se- 
cured his application, he took $1,000 
ordinary life and $2,000 five year term 
with another agent, also a friend of the 
doctor who introduced us. The months 
rolled by, and I occasionally dropped in 
to see him, and he always said that 
some day he was going to take some 
more and then he would be glad to talk 
with me. I was gradually becoming ac- 
quainted with him. One day he told 
me that this summer he was going to 
take a tour East. We sat down and 
what a trip we did take on paper 
through the Berkshires. I went home 
and dug out all my old route books, 
and particulars of the expense of the 
trip and gave them to him and spent a 
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half or three-quarters of an hour talking 
over the trip. Then I suggested to him 
that it was about time that he really 
bought some honest-to-goodness insur- 
ance and quit playing at buying insur- 
ance. I asked him how much he had, 
and he said, “$8,000.” I asked him with 
what companies,.and he was not quite 
certain. 1 then said to him, “Now 
listen! You are very good about ex- 
triicting teeth, but you can’t be expect- 
ed to know very much about life insur- 
ance, I want you to do me a favor and 
I'm willing to do you a favor. You hand 
me your policies and I'll give you a re- 
ceipt for them. I'll make out a very 
short and simple summary of the life 
insurance that you carry.” He replied, 
“! don’t want to pay any premiums dur- 
ing the summer months, because that 
is a bad time for my business,” I re- 
plied, “We can fix that up for you; give 
me your policies.” In the end | de- 
parted with the policies, leaving him a 
receipt for them. I prepared a sum- 
mary of this life insurance showing the 
amounts, plans, dates of issue, dates of 
premium payments, and amounts of pre- 
miums of all his policies. The advan- 
tage of such a summary in his case, as 
in most cases, was that it showed him 
in what months the premiums came due 
and how much each month. I took this 
summary back to him and also another 
statement showing what his present in- 
surance was and what his needs were. 
This was the statement: 

Your present insurance for immediate 
needs—Consists of $8,000. Your wife 
would require a minimum of $2,000, 
leaving $6,000 to be paid in monthly in- 
stallments 

To provide a monthly income—of 
$100 per month to your wife would re- 
quire a total of (for life) $24,631, or ad- 
ditional $18,631; (for 25 years), $21,230, 
or additional $15,230; (for 20 years), 
$18,140, or additional $12,140. 

Your deposit would be per year -For 
income for life ($18,631) $571.60; for 


income for 25 years ($15,230) $467.26; 


for income for 20 years ($12,140) 
$372.26. 
Average deposit per month —For in- 


come for life $47.63; for income for 25 


vears $38.93; for income for 20 years 
$31.04. 
Your present deposit is—-$217.64 per 


year or an average of $18.14 per month 
(not deducting dividends). 

In other words, | showed him in 
black and white that he was investing 
very little of his money in life insur- 
ance, that he was just dabbling with it. 
After I had talked this over with him 
a bit, he told me (as some other people 
do) that his wife was a very good 
money-saver and could invest his money 
better than anybody else could. (Some 
men still have faith in the money-mak- 
ing ability of their wives) and so the 
monthly income idea did not appeal to 
him. My arguments did result, how- 
ever, in his taking $10,000 more with 
me in four policies of $2,500 each, the 
future premiums on which were to be 
paid in September, November, March, 


and May, all months in which he had 
no other premiums to pay. In other 
womls I made it clear to him that he 


needed insurance and also placed it so 
that payments would be made when his 
business was best—thus eliminating 
two summer months. In all cases 
where the client will permit me to do 
so, I arrange a financial program in this 
way. 

The fact that I am a Notary Public 
helps me to render service which is 
appreciated. When proofs of death are 
needed, I am there to witness the signa- 
ture, and take the papers around to the 
attending physician and the undertaker. 
This, I realize, is unnecessary and 
should doubtless be done by the ben- 
eficiary, but we find that it is a great 
business-getter and that we make our- 
selves solid with the beneficiary when 
we take this trouble. 

When it comes to loans, there is an 
opportunity of suggesting additional jn- 
Surance. Just last week a man cane 
and made additional loans on his poli- 
cies and told me that as he had to put 
up additiona] collateral for a new build- 


ing he was erecting, he would have to 
have more insurance. The result was 
he will be examined for $10,000. It is 
true that this insurance is on the term 
plan, but it is additional business and 
will be converted shortly. I know fora 
fact that we have called upon this man 
five or six times without finding him in, 
but at last he comes to the office where 
he expects service and where we en- 
deavgr to give it. 


LATE TREASURY RULINGS 
Gross Income Defined 
Section 233, Article 549: Gross income 
of life insurance companies, 

Article 549 of Regulations 45 is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

Art. 549. Gross income of life insur- 
ance companies.—-A life insurance com- 
pany shall not include in gross income 
such portion of any actual premium re- 
ceived from any individual policyholder 
as is paid back or credited to or treat- 
ed as an abatement of premium of such 
policyholder within the taxable year. 
(a) “Paid back” means paid in cash. 
(b) “Credited to” means applied by 
way of credit to the payment of the 
premium for the taxable year. It does 
not include dividends applied to pur- 
chase additional paid-up insurance or 
annuities, or to shorten the endowment 
or premium paying period, or in any 
way that does not actually reduce the 
premium-receipts of the company for 
the taxable year. (c) “Treated ag an 
abatement of premium” means of the 
premium for the taxable year, Where 
the dividend paid back is in excess of 
the premium received from the policy- 


holder within the taxable year there 
may be excluded from gross income 


only the amount of such premium re- 
ceived, and where no premium is re- 
ceived from the policyho'der within the 
taxable year the company is not en- 
titled to exclude from its premiums re- 
ceived from other policyholders any 
amount in respect of such dividend 
payment. 
Proceeds of Policies 
Section 213 (b), Article 72: Proceeds of 
insurance. 

A, and B, beneficiaries under life in- 
surance policies covering the lives of 
their respective husbands, accepted the 
option of allowing the proceeds thereof 
to remain with the insurance company 
to draw interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, plus the amount of 
any excess interest dividends; the prin- 
cipal sum to be paid upon the death 
of the beneficiary to the beneficiarv’s 
legal representatives. In one case the 
option accepted was provided for in 
the policy, and in the other it was 
offered by the company independently 
of the policy. 

Held, that as the beneficiary in eith- 
er case had the option of receiving the 
proceeds of the insurance or of leaving 
the money with the company to draw 
interest, she in effect has loaned the 
money to the company, and the _ in- 
terest so received thereon is taxable 
income for the year of its receipt. 

In the policies covering the life of 
C’s husband, provision was made that 
( should receive only an annual pay- 
ment representing 3 per cent of the 
principal of the policy, together with 
any excess interest dividends appor- 
tioned to the policy. C may not re- 
ceive any part of the principal, but at 
her death the entire sum is to be paid 
to certain named beneficiaries of the 
insured. 

Held, that the annual payment re- 
ceived by C represents a part of the 
proceeds of an insurance policy, and 
is therefore exempt from income tax 
in her hands. (Also sec. 213 (a), art. 


47.) 


COLLEGE CLASS OPENS 
New York University Life Insurance 

Course in Charge of T. Couls- 

ton Bolton 

‘Life insurance will be taught this 
term at New York University by T. 
Coulston Bolton, connected with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and for- 
merly instructor of insurance at the 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








ORGANIZED 1850 


Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal t-~ under direct contracts with the Company 
ity. 














SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 








C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 











next birthday to 6 years. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in 


anteed by State Endorsement. 





BASIL S. WALSH, President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


Disability clause and are guar- 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer | 














and jam up service. - 








$100,000,000- INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. 


| INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 


Great policies 
- Write for contract. 








University of Pennsylvania. The text 
book used will be “Life Insurance” by 
5S. S. Huebner. Topics taken up in this 
work will be “Underlying Principles of 
Life Insurance,” “Insurance Organiza- 
tion,” “Family and Business Uses,” 
“Science of Life Insurance,” and the 
legal phases of it. 


If time permits, workmen’s compensa 
tion and other casualty insurance will 
be studied. Next term it is the plan of 
the University to go into fire insurance 
and marine insurance unti] some very 
short time in the future all branches of 
insurance will be a part of the curricu 
lum, 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 

















Elaborate Questionnaire Throws 
Light on Re-insurance Practices 





MUCH VALUABLE MATERIAL COLLATED BY N. J. FREY 





Secretary of Wisconsin Life Tabulates Replies Received From Over 
One Hundred Companies Covering Many Points 


Co-insurance and re-insurance of ex- 
cess risks was discussed in a valuable 
and i'luminating paper by N. J. Frey, 
secretary and manager of the Wiscon- 
sin Life. Owing to the length of Mr. 
Frey’s paper only some of the tabula- 
tions used can be reproduced here. 


Mr. Frey drafted and sent to the 126 
members of the American Life Con- 
vention a questionnaire. Answers 
were received in 105 cases, and those 
answers form the basis of this paper 
in which the subject is considered from 
the viewpoint of the insuring company. 
‘\ study of these answers leads Mr. 
Frey to believe that the same scien- 
tific exactness which prevails in most 
departments of insurance companies 
has not always been applied to the 
ceding of excess risks. Reinsurance 
as it is conducted by some companies, 
is a source of a considerable monetary 
loss to them. 

Answers to questions 1 and 2, 


1. “What is the maximum amount of 
insurance you will write on an individ- 
ual risk?” 
and 

2. “What is the amount of your re- 
tention on an individual risk?” 
are considered together. 


Maximum Individual Risk Written Shown for 
Croups of Companies With Different 
Maximum Retention Limits 
In the case of 37 companies retaining $5,000 
each, the maximum individual risks written 
and the number of companies writing them are: 
1, $20.000; 13, $25.000; 4, $50,000; (1, $75,000; 4, 

$100,000; 14, no limit. 

Eight companies retaining from $6,000 to 
$7,000: 2, $25,000; 2, $50,000; 1, $100,000; 3, no 
limit. 

Twenty-nine companies retaining $10,000 each: 
1, $20000; 3, $25,000; 2. $30,000; 1, $35,000; 2, 
$40 000; 6 $50,000; 5, $100.000; 9, no limit. 

Two companies retaining $12,500 each: 1, 
$50000; 1. no limit. 

Eighteen companies retaining $15,000 each: 
4, $50000; 5, $100,000; 1, $125,000; 1, $200,000; 7, 
no limit. 

Eleven companies retaining $20,000 or over: 
1, $25,000; 2, $40,000; 4, $100,000; 1, $300,000; 


3, no limit. 


a certain fixed amount, which may 
be more or less than the retention of 
Principal Insurance. 

Total 105 Companies. 


Question 7: Agent’s Commissions on Business 
here Excess Risk is Ceded 

21 Companies—Pay either Regular or Adjust 
ed commissions depe nding upon the basis of 
adjustment being met by the conditions of the 
particular case. 

56 Companies—Adjust commissions in all 
cases involving cession of Excess Risk. 

27. Companies—Pay regular commissions- 


Question 3: Do You Re-insure or Co-insure Your Excess Risks? 


Amount Re-insure 

Retained Only 
$5000 24 
$6,000 to $10,000 5 
$10,000 19 
$11,000 to $15,000 1 
$15 000 12 
$20,000 and over 8 
Total—A’'l companies 69 


Plans on Which Cessions of Excess Risks Are 
Made By 105 Companies, Members of 


American Life Convention 
One Plan: 


A. A uniform sum at one year term rates, 
1 comprny 

B. A unitorm sum for a definite term of 
years, with the option of renewing at the end 
of the term, 6 companies. 

C. The yearly renewable term plan for a de- 
creasing amount of insurance equal to the net 
amount at risk on the portion re-insured, 50 
companies. 

D. The yearly renewable term plan for a de 
creasing amount of insurance arrived at by de 
ducting the total reserve from the portion of 
the gross amount re-insured, 12 companies. 

FE. On the plan originally applied for, 2 com- 


panies. Total companies 71. 

Two Plans: 

AB, 1 Co.; AC, 4 Cos.: A.D.. 4 Cos.; AF, 2 
Cos.; BD. 1 Co.; CD, 4 Cos.; CE, 3 Cos.; DE, 
2 Cos. Total companies 21. 


Three Plans: 
» 1 Co; 
companies 4, 
Four Plans: 
ABCD; ABCE; 
each. 

Five Plans: 
ABCDE, 3 companies. 

Plans not reported, 2 companies. 
panies, 105. 


Question 6: Is Disability Benefit Ceded When 


Principal Insurance is Ceded? 
Do not cede Disability Bene- 


ABE, 2 Cos.; ADE, 1 Co. Total 


ABDE; ACDE, 1 company 


Total com 


31 Companies 
fits. 
57 Companies—Cede Disability Benefits corre 
sponding to Principal Insurance cessions. 
17 Companies— 
No answer received. 
1—Writes no Disability provision. 
5—Do not write any Disability over 
their own maximum retention. 
10—Cede when Disability written is over 


Re- and Co-insure Number 
Co-insure Only Cos. 
12 1 37 
3 0 8 
10 0 29 
1 0 2 
6 0 18 
3 0 11 
35 1 105 


there being no distinction made between cases 
where the Company retains the entire risk and 
where it cedes the whole or part of the risk 
1 Company—No answer received, 
Total 105 Companies 


Question 8: What Limit Does Your State Place 
On the Amount That You May Re-insure? 
15 Companies—No answer made to the ques 

tion. 

75 Companies—Replied “No 

15 Companies—Report legal 

6—Vermit from State 
required 

+—80 per cent of risk and more by per 


Limit.” 
restrictions 
Insurance Dept 


mit 

1—$10,000 

I—One-half of one per cent of insurance 
in torce. 


1—Re-insurance in one 
to own retention 
1—Wisconsin Law 
1—75,000—but re-insurance 
own retention 
Total 105 Companies 


company equal 


not to exceed 


Question 9: Does Your State Allow Credit in 
Making the Premium Tax Return for the 
Amount Paid for Re-insurance? 

53 Companies—State allows credit 

24 Companies—State allows no credit 

12 Companies—No answer made to the ques- 
tion. 

13 Companies 
come, 

1 Company—State Tax (Mass.) is on reserves 
Allow credit of reserves on policies re-insured 
in companies licensed in Mass 

2 Companies—No provision in State Laws 

Total 105 Companies 


No state tax on premium in 


Question 10: Do You Have Automatic Re-insur- 

ance Arrangements? 
59 Companies have Automatic 
Arrangements 


Re-insurance 





46 Companies do not have 
insurance Arrangements 
otal 105 Companies 


Automatic Re 


Question 5: If You Write Any Substandard 
Business Do You Re-insure or Co-insure 
the Substandard Business? 

14 Companies would not answer this question 
44 Companies answered “Do not write it.” 

1 Company answered “We avoid substandard 

risks.” 
h Company answered “Try not to write it.” 
11 Companies re-insure all of their substand 
ard business. 


7 Companies co-insure all of the risk 


INSURED BY WIRELESS 


M. J. Donnelly’s Achievement; $200,000 
on Life of Bryant Washburn, 
Moving Picture Star 


M. J. Donnelly, of the Edward A 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, who was at 
the convention with his attractive wife, 
had the distinction a few days ago of 
insuring a man by wireless, probably 
the first time such an achievement was 
recorded 


Sometime ago Mr. Donnelly wrote 
$100,000 on the life of Bryant Wash 


burn, a favorite of the films. Sometime 
after that while talking to Washburn's 
manager Donnelly got the idea that the 
star should be covered by another 
hundred thousand. The manager said it 
couldn't be done as the star was on the 
ocean en route for Europe. Thereupon, 
the wireless was used by the agent. He 
got Mr. Washburn's consent to the pol 
icy and to the examination; and the 
ship physician's consent to make the 
examination 


$20,000 ON H. L. GILLIES 

Harold L. Gillies, a broker, and son 
of the Comptroller of the New York 
Life, who was killed in the Wall Street 
explosion, was a young man of promise 
26 years o'd, just starting on a success 
ful business career. Happening on the 
street at the fateful moment, a wife 
and a small child were suddenly left 
without a provider About a year be 
fore he had taken a $10,000 policy 
He hesitated a little at the general ac 
cident clause, providing for double the 
amount. He thought he was not par 
ticularly exposed to accidents, but for 
tunately did accept the policy with 
double indemnity included and his fam 
ily will have $20,000 from the New 
York Life instead of $10,000, which wa 
the policy’s face. 








- The Test of Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. Over $45,000,000, 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 











In 











1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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An Announcement! 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY has up to this time confined 
its operations almost entirely to its Home State of Michigan. 
I'T NOW HAS OVER $30,000,000.00 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE, about 


$27,000,000.00 of which is on residents of its Home State, and the re- 
mainder is largely in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 








NM 


Ht 


TWO YEARS AGO the Company established one general agency in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, which in its first year paid for over $1,- 
000,000.00, and during the present year (the second year of the agen- 
cy) will pay for over $1,500,000.00. 


We Also Have One General Agency in Southwestern Ohio i 


THE COMPANY HAS RECENTLY BEEN LICENSED in the State of 
Hlinois, where we are now making preparations to begin active work SS 
not later than January ist. = 


IN THIS CONNECTION WE ARE IN NEED OF A MAN for Illinois, one = 
for Northern Ohio, and one for Eastern and Northern Pennsylvania. 


THIS IS NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR AGENTS. It is an announce- 
ment of three important places in the Company’s ranks to be filled not 
later than January Ist. 


IF YOU FEEL YOU ARE OF GENERAL AGENCY CALIBER we will be = 
glad to hear from you in connection with one of these three situations 
now open. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPANY feels that with the founda- 
tion such as we now have in the nature of assets of over $2,500,000.00; 
resources from annual income of over $1,000,000.00 and over $30,- 
000,000.00 of insurance in force, and now writing about $1,000,000.00 

= per month, the Company has built the ground work on which to base 

= a policy of extension as indicated in this announcement, and in this 

= connection desires to get in touch with three men of sound under- 
writing judgment, who can visualize a real opportunity. 
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Address, with references 
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= CLARENCE L. AYRES, President, 


Northern Assurance Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“My Favorite Policy” 





(Editor’s Note:—A continuation of a series of articles which began in the Gold Book 
of Life Insurance Selling, the Life 
Eastern Underwriter. More will follow in subsequent issues.) 


Insurance Salesmanship Edition of The 


























Ordinary Life Best 
In the Long Run 


By R. S. POPE, Federal Life, Bay 
City, Mich. 








The record of impairments in the 
medical departments of various life in- 
surance companies shows a large in- 
crease after 45. A big percentage of 
my personal busingss is among the 
younger business men who in a good 
many cases are young married men 
and are just launching upon their busi- 
ness careers and are in a great many 
cases owing money and aside from the 
life insurance they may carry wou'd 
leave little or no estate in the event of 
their premature death. 

Human nature is naturally so selfish 
that it is an easy matter to sell a small 
policy upon the Endowment or Pay Life 
basis where you can show the applicant 
that he himself is going to derive the 
greatest benefits from the policy in 
case of his living throughout its term. 
For this reason in my canvass I find it 
is good business practice to use the 
Endowment or Pay Life policy to in- 
terest the applicant and show him that 
this is the proper poicy for him to 
carry eventua.ly but try to show him 
chat his own interests as well as that 
of his family are better served in the 
long run by carrying an Ordinary Life 
policy with a larger principal amount 
in case of his premature death with 
the idea in mind of eventually convert- 
ing this policy to the Pay Life or Kn- 
dowment plan after a sufficient number 
of years have elapsed to have taken 
care of what obligations he may have 
outstanding. In this way the applicant 
is induced to carry twice the volume 
of insurance for the protection of his 
family. Fof after al, we men in the 
field are selling life insurance, protec- 
tion for the wives and children as well 
as the creditors of our policyholders. 

In my estimation the savings and in- 
vestment end of insurance is a secon- 
dary condition, but in the minds of a 
great many of the field force of the 
various life companies it is playing 
stellar role and a large percentage of 
the men are sel'ing investments in- 
stead of insurance. The method above 
outlined in selling a larger amount of 
Ordinary Life insurance with the idea 
of converting eventually has many good 
features—the main feature of which is 
the fact that he is taking a larger 
amount of insurance at the time he is 
insurable and is able to get it and 
gives his estate at the time it needs it 
most, additional protection, his chil- 
dren are younger and in case of his 
premature death have a great many 
more years to be supported before they 
reach a self-supporting age, but the 
most appealing feature of this policy 
is the fact that he buys it at a much 
younger age and has the right at any 
premium paying period to convert all 
of his policy or any part of it to a 
higher premium po'’icy by paying up 
the back premiums together with the 
interest and still mature it as if the 
policy had been bought on the original 
basis to begin with. 

By his own admission, I find the av- 
erage middle aged business man is un- 
der-insured and unfortunately a large 
percentage are now uninsurable while 
others feel that at their present age 
the rates are too high for them to buy 
additional insurance. This, however, 
when brought to the attention of the 
younger men has a tendency to have 


them increase the amount of their con- 
vertible insurance when they are buy- 
ing it so that they too may not be in 
the same position in years to come, 
So much for the advantage to the in- 
sured, 

To the agent and the Company he 
represents there is this additional bene- 
fit. When once sold on this basis, the 
insured is tied up to your Company for 
as large an amount of insurance as he 
will probably carry for a good many 
years and a’though you can not sell 
him more insurance, you at least know 
no competing representative will get 
the business, but you are able to go to 
the applicant from time to time and 
increase the amount of his premiums 
by converting to the type of policies 
that in your estimation or his are best 
fitted to his needs. 

Of course there are many arguments 
that can be used against this method 
of salesmanship—for instance the mat- 
ter of lapsation. Without question lap- 
sation is heavier upon an Ordinary 
Life basis than upon a Pay Life or En- 
dowment policy, but if the representa- 
tive is painstaking in placing these 
policies and places them only among a 
class of thinking men and the con- 
version features are impressed thor- 
oughly upon the insured at the time 
his policy is delivered, this objection 
can be overcome. Then too, a great 
many representatives wil advance the 
theory that convertible term insurance 
ca be sold at a cheaper rate and the 
insured’s estate better served. This in 
my estimation, however, is erroneous 
because of the fact that a great many 
people that buy policies with the idea 
of converting when conditions are bet- 
ter with them, find that conditions 
never do materially improve but are 
fortunate if they are able to keep up 
the premiums of what they have in 
force and in case of sickness or busi- 
ness reverses often find it necessary 
to stop paying: for several years upon 
the policies they have, if they have 
maintained only a Term policy in force, 
there is no reserve value in the policy 
which will maintain it over a sufficient 
length of time to give their family or 
estate the protection they need during 
this period of misfortune. However, 
this is not true with the Ordinary Life 
convertible po'icy as there is a suffi- 
cient reserve to maintain the policy for 
some years to come during which time 
in 90 per cent of the cases with im- 
proved conditions the policy is picked 
up and carried on before the extended 
values have run out. So I maintain 
that under this method al] interests, 
the insured’s, the Company’s and the 
agent’s are best served by this type of 
a policy. 





COMPANIES BUY CLOTHES 





$18.50 Suits From London For Em- 
ployes of New York Life, Metro- 
politan and Others 


Employes of some life insurance 
companies in New York are now wear- 
ing three-piece sack suits, brought 
over from London, for which they are 
paying $18.50. 

Leo McCall, of the New York Life, 
which does a co-operative business for 
its employes, explained how the com 
pany happened to buy 300 of these 
suits. 

At the end of the war, the British 
Government gave to each discharged 
soldier a civilian suit of clothing. There 
were some 500,000 new suits left over, 
which the government proceeded to 
sell. An agent was sent to the United 








actual field 











CO-OPERATION 


HE success of our liberal pro- 

gram of agency co-operation 
has made it possible for us to extend 
and improve our methods of selec- 
tion and training. 
It is our plan to make contracts 
each year with a limited number 
of full-time representatives; no 
part+time men being accepted. 
Each representative will be care- 
fully selected and will attend our 
training course at the Home Office, 
which combines in its six weeks’ 
course, a study of the principles 
and practices of life insurance and 
selling under com- 
petent supervision. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 




















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 


ests of all members. 


purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A. 
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is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Investigate for yourself. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 

















States last spring, who took orders in 
lots of a thousand. The New York Life 
wanted 300, the Metropolitan Life 900; 
so they combined the orders. Other 
life insurance companies, including the 
Mutual, Equitable and Prudential, 


placed orders, as did the New York 
Custom House and several steel com- 
panies. 





A well-filled head leads to a well- 
filled job.—Forbes. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS . , 
American Central Life 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Insurance C 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency —— 
: <= } INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
The John Hancock says late in life where he would need the 
Birthday of talking points in its protection for his family. We have 
Endowment birthday endowment con- found by experience men under just Kstablished 1899 


tract: This contract has 
a merit and value very 
often overlooked, and the reason for 
this is—the average field man has been 
thinking only of the Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life and occasionally, 
the Twenty Year Endowment, 

The failure to comprehend the at- 
tractiveness of the Birthday Endow- 
ment is probably due to the conc!usion, 
formed without making any compari- 
son, that the annual premium is much 
higher than the Ordinary Life or Twen- 
ty Payment Life; whereas, there is 
only a slight difference between the 
annual premiums on the Ordinary Life 
vnd the Birthday Endowment between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 
Beyond the age of thirty-five, the Birth- 
day Endowment would not be as at- 
tractive a proposition as an Ordinary 
Life or a Twenty Payment Life. 

A prospect who is twenty-eight years 
of age and is married with a family 
of two children, should give the ques- 
tion of protecting his wife and family 
first consideration; but, as it can be 
shown that the Contract under review 
does not merely afford this protection, 
but carries at the same time a provi- 
sion for himself, should he live to the 
age of sixty or sixty-five—-whatever age 
is decided upon for the Birthday En- 
cowment to mature—it will undoubted- 
ly be a more attractive proposition to 
him in view of the fact that the an- 
nual premium on ‘such a contract is 
but s‘ightly higher than the premium 
on an Ordinary Life. 

The average man is willing to admit 
responsibility to his family and feels 
he should protect it with life insurance; 
but at the same time there is an ap- 
pealing force to the idea that he will, 
should he live to the age of sixty or 
sixty-five, also make a provision for 
himself through the contract that fur- 
nishes this protection. It stands to rea- 
son that many prospects will consider 
favorably a contract of this kind where 
the proposition of an Ordinary Life 
would be of minor interest. The at- 
tractive power of the Birthday Endow- 
ment is intensified by the fact that, 
at the time of maturity, protective re 
sponsibi'ities have in most cases come 
largely or entirely to an end, and the 
beneficiaries step into the enjoyment 
of the endowment with the satisfying 
consciousness on the part of the in 
sured that he has attended well to a 
duty from which he is now absolved 
The field man will do well to look into 
the advantages: of the Birthday Endow 
ment Contract, as it will undoubtedly 
help him close prospects that are now 
lost. 


Policy 


* * e 
Selling the single man 
ot about forty offers so 
many angles that the 
Provident Life & Trust 
in Pittsburgh asked 
some agents to discuss the topie at a 
meeting. Mrs. Blanche Kerby submit- 
tegl five reasons which can be effective- 
ly advanced to bachelors. She said: 
First.—The possibility of marriage 


Selling Single 
Man of 
Forty 


such circumstances have applied for 
insurance only to find they could not 
pass the medical examination; also 
that the rates are higher than they can 
pay for amount of insurance needed. 

Second.—Even though he may never 
mnarry, the responsibility of a widowed 
sister and her children may fall to him 
where he wou'd find insurance neces- 
sary for educating, and probably for 
their needs. For when the head of the 
family dies the income dies also. 

Third.—Again the unexpected  al- 
ways happens. Why not be ready to 
meet it when it comes by having your 
savings account where it is doing 
double duty? Our policy will give just 
that protection. I would then advise 
that he see if he can get it, suggesting 
he would meet our doctor, 

fourth.-It often happens we would 
like to remember our college or the son 
of a classmate where a college course 
(though much desired) is impossible to 
think of. Such a po'icy as the Provi- 
dent writes would enable you to give 
some young man the same start in the 
world as you have had. There are 
many ways I could point out to you the 
great value of insurance. 

Fifth.—Giving him, “The Life Experi- 
ence of 100 Average Men,” I say this 
is well worth reading, and I know you 
will see why you should carry insur- 
ance, 

Our prosperity now does not mean 
the future will be the same. It is often 
just the shadow of the past. 





VALUATIONS RESOLUTION 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on September 30, 1920, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That Mr. Marvyn Scud- 
der, of the Investors’ Agency, who is 
under contract with the Committee to 
provide the values to be published in 
the Book of Security Valuations to be 
prepared and distributed to the various 
insurance departments, companies and 
fraternal societies early in January, 
1921, he instructed to prepare the 
values by adding to the values set 
forth in the last publication of the Na- 
tional Convention cf Insurance Com- 
missioners the ‘aarket values as of 
November 1, 1926, and dividing the 
sum so obtained by two; except that 
United States Liberty and Victory 
Loan Bonds when acquired by sub- 
scription from the Government shall 
be carried at not less than par and 
those purchased otherwise shall be 
carried at the purchase price; provided 
that if any company exchanges any of 
its securities or real estate for Liberty 
or Victory Loan Bonds then the Lib- 
erty or Victory Loan Bonds shall be 
valued according to the market quota- 
tion of said Liberty or Victory Loan 
Bonds on the date of said transaction; 
and provided further that in no case 
shall the value of any security be fixed 
at less than the actual market quota- 
tion of December 31, 1920.” 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 


ND shading ne cacwnasungudidenansesecabcewiiaccetiioe 

SNE iach riidahictaiunenadiaiadidliiaatianuatnadiain coe Yee ate 
EE NO asi cccawacaecducecesw sacbackeasaue Liellinhiisbinsendieivetnce 2/048,930.13 
NE EM chive sen vionwhiv caseeGualsmeeveumatecdecccccicc, Cl. 176,501,808.00 
Payments to ee to IEEE LLL ALLL LLL ee 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since OPGAMIEBUOR, .0.660.00ccccceceess 23,840,173.80 




















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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For Agency Contracts addrese 


SAN ANTDNIO® fran 
*DELRIO COMPANY. ‘ 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 

















37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our ‘‘ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Need for Educating 
Public on Insurance 





MANY MEDIUMS NOT NOW USED 


Emmet C. May Shows Power Behind 
Quarter of Million Agents; New 
Fields Open 
Since the results of influenza and the 
war poured into the laps of beneficiaries 
more than $2,500,000,000, said Emmet 
Cc. May, president, Peoria Life, before 
the American Life convention, _ it 
seems almost impossible that there be 
any person in the United States in any 
locality who does not know and fully 
realize the benefits and advantages of 
life insurance and I think the popula- 
tion of the United States, as a whole, 
do know and do understand and do 
realize the great benefits and advan- 
tages of life insurance even to the point 
of knowing that it is a part of the very 

fabric of our nation. 

Education may be accomplished by 
systematic advertising that brings be- 
fore the public the name and advan- 
tages of an article so that it will be- 
come thoroughly known to everyone. 
This kind of publicity costs a great 
deal of money but it remains with the 
article advertised whether or not the 
publicity sticks. Through systematic 
advertising the name of any article can 
be firmly impressed upon the mind of 
every person and yet if that article has 
no value, if it has no value to the indi- 
vidual, if it does not have advantages 
and benefits in its use, then the adver- 
tising falls flat and the effect of it will 
finally wear off and be entirely lost. 
But if the advertising be backed up by 
real merit, and that merit come forci- 
bly before the American people, then 
the benefits will stick and the results 
will be very satisfactory. 

We have heard of a life insurance ag- 
ency who impressed upon the members 
of that agency force the benefits and 
advantages of life insurance and 
brought out the sales points applicable 
to the particular time and situation dur- 
ing the influenza period. This was a 
city agency and at the beginning of the 
great epidemic of influenza people 
were dying all over the town. The 
general agent tried to impress upon his 
agents the advisability of using the in- 
creased death rate in their canvasses. 
But all of his advice was without ef- 
fect until he got a city map with a 
set of tacks and each day put a tack 
in the particular block at the location 
of the house where there had been a 
death. It wasn’t many days before the 
map was covered. 

He made a talk to his agents and 
brought to their attention the number 
of tacks in the map and told them that 
had there been a fire at each of these 
houses in which there had been a death, 
the city fire department would have 
been there each time and they would 
have spent a great deal of money in 
protecting the city and that the town 
would have been greatly stirred up 
and excited over the fact of so many 
fires and the destruction of so much 
Valuable property and yet there had 
been so many deaths in the town, one 
in almost every block, and the city au- 
thorities had done nothing, could do 
hothing to prevent it, and that it was 
the duty of the life insurance man to 
show this picture to the public so that 
they might have the advantage of pro- 
tecting themselves. 

_We have had two as forcible illustra- 
tions of the value and necessity of life 
insurance thrown on the screen for the 
entire public of the United States. One 
was the great epidemic of influenza and 
the other was the war claims during the 
world war. Coming together as they 
did, the public was certainly educated 
to the value of life insurance more than 
they ever could have been in half a 
century of any other kind of publicity. 


The advantages and effect of life in- 
surance was brought into almost every 
home in the United States and if not 
into every home then it surely came 
into the home of some neighbor or 
friend of every person in the United 
States. In this great country, where 
we have had plenty of elbow room, 
where we have no over-crowded dis- 
tricts, where there is an abundance of 
land for every person, where great op- 
portunities have presented themselves, 
one upon another for the American citi- 
zen, he very quickly forgets. 


Acquainting Public With Benefits 


The best methods of acquainting the 
public with the benefits of life insur- 
ance is indeed a question which should 
be uppermost in the mind of every offi- 
cial connected with the life insurance 
business in the United States, because 
now is the time to acquaint the public 
with the benefits and advantages of 
life insurance because of the good start 
which we have had in that direction. It 
is not so important that the figures of 
volume and the percentage of our busi- 
ness be given as it is that the service 
side thereof and the warm human inter- 
est elements be given. The public is 
not interested in how much iron is 
mined, but in how good the watch 
spring is, not in how many tractors are 
made, but what value is a tractor to 
me. The public cares very little for 
how much business we have in force— 
but is interested in what this $10,000 
policy will do for him and his family. 

There are many methods which may 
be used effectively and successfully but 
the one chief requisite of any method 
used is that it be sincere and honest 
and based on merit. It is not at all 
difficult to excite the curiosity of the 
American people through advertising. 
There is no cause for any advertise- 
ment of life insurance which does not 
carry with it merit to the public. 

When we think about this subject we 
think of a great many methods which 
can effectively be used for the educa- 
tion of the people. First of all now we 
probably would think of the moving 
pictures as a means of educating the 
public. It is one of the great fields ana 
will be effectively used in the future. 
So far it has been a failure because all 
of the pictures that have been made on 
life insurance have attempted to make 
life insurance the whole story in the 
picture and therefore it was too dry and 
uninteresting. They might be interest- 
ing to the life insurance man but not 
to the public, and the public is the ob- 
ject of our education. But where life 
insurance will play its part in the mov- 
ing picture business is in the incidents 
and human interest stories which forc- 
ibly demonstrate life insurance which 
will be thrown into the pictures. 

When we consider the wide and ef- 
fective circulation of Talmadge’s fam- 
ous sermon On life insurance, it is sur- 
prising to us in the life insurance busi- 
ness to know how poorly informed are 
the ministers of our country on the 
value of life insurance. But every min- 
ister who is informed on life insurance 
is always a warm friend of the institu- 
tion. To properly present through lit- 
erature, or otherwise, the objects and 
the great service of life insurance to 
the ministers of the United States 
would be a very effective way of through 
them educating the public. 

And then we think of the public 
schools as a means of advising the pub- 
lic of the value of life insurance. When 
we consider this subject we must look 
at it from two angles. One is educa- 
tion for the future and the other is to 
work for quick results at the present 
time. If either one is to be sacrificed, 
I think it would be better to sacrifice 
present results and look to future re- 
sults from our education. For years the 
different insurance organizations have 
thought about text books on life insur- 
ance in the common schools. Prob- 
ably we should not expect the ready 
adoption of an entire text book on life 
insurance in our schools, but there are 
several subjects taught to the children 
in public schools in which the subject 











THE TRAVELERS 


Accident Burglary: 
Life Residence 
Liability Mercantile 
Health Bank 
Automobile: Payroll 


Plate Glass 

Public Liability: 
Contractors’ 
Manufacturers’ 
Residence or Farms 
Theatres or Stores 
Owners’ Protective 


Personal Injury 
Property Damage 
Collision 

Steam Boiler 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Group Insurance: 


Life Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Accident Aircraft 
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THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 


The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
wailing for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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of life insurance should be treated just 
the same as the railroad, the banks, 
and, in fact, the Government of our 
country. Much good has come from 
the lectures on insurance in the high 
schools and yet too many times have 
they been poorly presented because of 
the selfishness of an agent to advertise 
himself. In the college it is a different 
proposition. The seed is well sown. 
Young men are attracted to the profes- 
sion of salesmanship and are demand- 
ing education in that profession and the 
results of the last few years in the 
establishing of insurance courses in 
many of the colleges and universities 
of the country, are very gratifying. 
Post Office Suggestion 

I know of no reason why the Post 
Office Department of our Government 
should not sanction the use of a stamp 
on letters, advertising life insurance 
generally, the same as the State Faira 
or other events are advertised. If the 
life insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions could stamp on their mail— 
“Is your Life Insured?” or some other 
effective wording, it would be the means 
of bringing more continually to the eye 
of the public the great business of life 
insurance. 

The newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals of our country are eager to 
publish well prepared articles. There 
is no reason why the stories of life in- 
surance service, the human interest 
stories which are of value and all of 
those things which are incident to the 
life insurance business could not be 
from time to tia:e properly preparad 
and presented to the press and they 
would be published without expense. 
If there was some united effort through 
some - organization for the collec- 
t.0on of stories and incidents of life in 
surance, for publication, in my opinion 
it would be a very effective way ot 
presenting our ‘nstitution to the pub- 
lh.. 

Of course we cannot forget the effec- 
tiveness of paid advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and in our own trade 
journals. All have done a very greut 
deal to extend the institution of life 
insurance, but it is my opinion that 
up to five years ago the copy which ap- 
peared in life insurance ads was the 
pooreat kind of advertising that was 
paid for in the entire United States. It 
seemed to carry no object, either edu- 
cational, inspirational or otherwise. It 
was carried more as a donation to the 
paper than for any other reason. We 
are very proud today that this condi- 
tion is very rapidly disappearing and 
the copy has taken on a very different 
aspect and today in the life insurance 
advertisements the public is told of the 
great service of life insurance, told of 
the advantages of the company. They 
are told of the methods of operation of 
the companies and of their investments 
and of course this character of advertis- 
ing which is sincere and has the true 
ring to it, does a world of good in giv- 
ing to the public the kind of informa- 
tion about life insurance companies and 
the institutions of life insurance which 
they should have. 

We owe much to the life insurance 
journals. 
class and reputable. They collect and 
publish the news and facts of our busi- 
ness and from them is published much 
material that is of great benefit. No 
trade journals in any business are more 
beneficial. 

From what statistics I have gathered 
there are about a quarter of a million 
of life insurance men in the United 
States, men who make their living by 
seeing people and writing life insur- 
ance. There are about forty million 
policies in force. The population of the 
United States is something over one 
hundred million, then there must be a 
policy on about one-third of the entire 
population of the United States, not 
making any allowance of the duplica- 
tion of policies in different companies 
and even in the same company. Agents 


‘ and policyholders are friends or should 


be. One of the objects of every life in- 
surance company should be to create 
good will in its favor because good will 
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meang more to the life insurance com- 
pany than anything else that it has. 
The company has complete control over 
the character of its investments and 
can from time to time change and 
modify its investments for the benefit 
of the company. It has complete control 
over the character of policies which it 
issues. It has complete control over the 
territory which it will enter and yet 
it takes something more than all that 
to make a life insurance company, and 
the greatest of all the other things is 
good will. Good will can only come 
from a good name and a good character. 
Business may be technically transacted 
on proper methods and yet done in such 
a way that it does not create good will. 

The life insurance companies of the 
country today have simplified their 
methods until there is no institution in 
all of the world which has such plain, 
simple and effective business methods, 
and yet the public is not properly ac- 
quainted with that fact. We have not 
yet paid enough attention to good will 
as an asset. To establish a reputation 
and a good will, a company must have 
a reputation for fairness, for honesty, for 
promptness in its dealings and for giv- 
ing value received. It is easy to estab- 
lish all of these things in a life insur- 
ance company because it is the natural 
way for us to do business. 

As I said before, there are a quarter 
of a million of life insurance agents in 
the United States and there is in force 
one policy on about every third person, 
then if the companies had as their ob- 
ject a requirement of every agent that 
he become thoroughly and well ac- 
quainted with his policyholders, and 
that during each year it was his duty 
to acquaint these policyholders as well 
as the public with the value of life in- 
surance and especially with the service 
rendered by his own company, it would 
not be long until every person in the 
United States would be well acquainted 
with the necessity and value of life 
insurance. 

Policyholders’ Month 

During the past few years many 
companies in the country have had one 
month each year which is set aside as 
Policyholders’ Month. The object of 
these months have differed. With some 
of them the sole purpose is to secure 
more new business, but I believe that 
is the wrong object for Policyholders’ 
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Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 


INSURANCE’ CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
| 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year | 
was over $4,388,000. 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
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See the new low Rates 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Month. We have had a Policyholders’ 
Month for ten years and its primary ob- 
ject has been to shake hands with the 
old policyholders, renew our acquaint- 
ance and friendship and ask them if 
they know of any way by which we can 
improve our service to policyholders. 
Of course seeing people always pro- 
duces new business and the new busi- 
ness written on old policyholders and 
their friends during Policyholders’ 
Month has been most satisfactory to 
us and at the same time every policy- 
holder looks forward to the month of 
December as Policyholders’ Month and 
expects at that time to shake hands 
with one of our agents. 


Too many agents in this country up 
to the present time, have worked on 
the theory that their duty ceased when 
they had delivered the policy to the 
insured. This is the wrong theory be- 
cause the service of the life insurance 
company is just then beginning, and 
from that day until the death of the 
insured a very solemn obligation is a 
part of the contract of both the com- 
pany and the agent to that policyholder, 
and it does not end then, but it carries 
on until after the settlement and even 
to the method of settlement and to the 
best advice which the agent and com- 
pany can give for the use, investment 
and conservation of the proceeds of the 
policy. Agents are just beginning to 
realize that it is a very effective part 
of their canvass to talk about the 
settlement and the investment of the 
proceeds of the policy after the death 
of the insured. 


The public is interested in the service 
that life insurance companies give. 
They are interested in its betterment. 
They are willing to co-operate for the 
betterment of our service. We demon- 
strated that fact two years ago in our 
Policyholders’ Bulletin. At that time 
we had 25,000 policyholders. We issued 
a Bulletin on life insurance service and 
our own service in particular which was 
sent to every policyholder of the com- 
pany. To test this very question, we 
issued a loose blank in each Bulletin 
asking the policyholder to make sug- 
gestions whereby life insurance service 
could be bettered. We received hun- 
dreds of replies on which the policy- 
holders themselves paid the postage, 
making a great many suggestions of 
things that a life insurance company 
could do which would better its service 
and benefit the policyholder and the 
beneficiary, and let me say here that 
these suggestions covered many more 
very excellent features, most of which 
have been adopted by life insurance 
companies jn the last few years and 
with which the public were not very 
well acquainted. A very great many 
of them referred to the options of 
settlement by the beneficiary and to the 
protection and investment of the insur- 
ance estate. But this test of ours 
showed to us conclusively that the pol- 
icyholders are interested further than 
the mere payment of their premiums 
and the receipt of the proceeds of their 
policies, and that they are interested 
in the service that the companies can 
give and interested in the institution 
of life insurance. 

The companies have during the past 
few years eliminated the crooked agent 
from the business. He has been forced 
to seek other fields for his ventures. 
This in itself has done more for the 
betterment of life insurance than any 
other one thing. It has elevated the 
sales force to a much higher plane and 
has given them a standing throughout 
the country which is on a par with any 
other profession today. And be it said 
to the everlasting credit of the life in- 
surance companies that all this was ac- 
complished voluntarily and not by re- 
quirements of any law. The institutions 
cleaned themselves of these parasites 
which had threatened to destroy the 
g00d will of the institutions themselves. 
If we must do our business through ag- 
ents, each agent is the company in his 
Particular locality. His reputation and 
Practices make the reputation of the 
company. 
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PUBLICITY THAT COUNTS 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
could not buy the publicity which the 
Fidelity & Deposit has received on its 
survey of the country’s financial, politi- 
cal, agricultural! and business condi- 
tions. It demonstrates that if the in- 
surance companies have the story to 
tell the magazines and newspapers are 
ready to volunteer their columns for the 
telling. More and more intelligent use 
of newspaper columns by the insurance 
expected, and the 
these 


business can be 
trained men who can “put over” 
publicity achievements are going into 
the companies in larger numbers. Some 
of these publication managers are un- 
usually capable writers. 

SULPHUR CONVEN- 

TION 
feature at the 


THE WHITE 


White 
casualty men 


The best 
Sulphur convention of 
last week was the testimonial of busi- 
ness men that they preferred stock in- 
surance to any other kind; especially 


that they did not want the state fund.- 


Their decisions were not of the snap 
variety. State fund activities in var- 
ious states had been investigated and 
performance was measured to promise, 
the latter being found wanting. The in- 
should print the 
speeches of these business men, who 
week, and give 
them a very wide circulation. When it 
is generally known that untruthful 
Statements are put forth in defense of 


surance fraternity 


addressed them last 


and soliciting business for the state 


funds. confidence in them will be 
destroyed 


NEW SALESMANSHIP NUMBER 

A fire and casualty insurance sales- 
manship edition is to be issued by The 
Mastern Underwriter next week. It will 
knowledge of the 
intelligence and _ resource 
count for as much in fire and casualty 
salesmanship as in life insurance gales- 


demonstrate that 
business, 


manship. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE DINNER 
The Royal Exchange bi-centenary 
anquet at the Hotel Plaza on Wednes- 
day night was a brilliant success, 


Custom and Usage 
in Bond Re-Insurance 


ECHO OF A CHICAGO FAILURE 


Interesting High Court Decision in 
Case of American Guaranty Co. 
vs..American Fidelity Co. 


An insurance company, The Ameri- 
can Fidelity Company, became surety 
on a bond for $75,000 indemnifying 
the city of Chicago against loss as a 
depositor of the La Salle Street Trust 
& Savings Bank. The Fidelity Com- 
pany made a contract of re-insurance 
with the American Guaranty Company 
for one-third of the amount. The bank 
became insolvent and after a suit the 
Fidelity Company paid the city the 
amount of the bond, with interest and 
costs. It sued the Guaranty Company 
for one-third of this, and, the parties 
having waived a jury, obtained a judg- 
ment in the federal district court for 
the Southern District of Ohio. The 
Guaranty Company appealed, The 
principal defense was that the Fidelity 
Company re-insured all the original 
risk, which was in violation of custom 
and usage, without advising the Guar- 
anty Company of its action; and that 
by custom and usage the original in- 
surer may not re-insure all of a given 
risk, but must retain a part of it. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit. held, American Guaranty Co. 
v. American Fidelity Co., 260 Fed. 897, 
that assuming the law as to custom 
and usage was as contended for by the 
Guaranty Company, it would have no 
application in a case where the jury, 
or a judge where a jury is waived, 
finds, as the court did here, that the 
evidence fails to establish custom or 
usage, Custom or usage, to be binding, 
must be definite, or certain, uniform, 
reasonable, and well known, and it 
must be established by clear and satis- 
factory evidence, so that it may be just- 
ly presumed that the parties had refer- 
ence to it in making their contract. 

But, aside from all this, the defend- 
ant was informed that it was the plain- 
tiff’s purpose to re-insure as much of 
this particular risk as it could, which 
was another way of saying that it would 
re-insure all, if it could. With this in- 
formation the defendant made the con- 
tract of re-insurance in question, and 
it was held that it could not in such 
circumstances escape liability by virtue 
of custom or usage, ?ven when proven, 
which tended to change or avoid the 
terms of a clear, definite, and unam- 
biguous contract, made at arm’s length 
and with full knowledge of its contents. 

There was no “retention clause” in 
the contract of re-insurance, and it was 
urged that the absence of this clause 
made the re-insurance agreement un- 
intelligible, and that the District Court 
erred in excluding certain testimony 
tending to show custom and usage, for 
the purpose of explaining paragraph 2 
of the conditions in the re-insurance 
agreement. The paragraph read as 
follows: ‘‘Any loss hereunder shall be 
payable by the re-insurer pro rata with 
the re-insured; that is to say, in the 
proportion which the amount of this 
re-insurance bears to the amount of the 
re-insured’s total liability, and under 
the same conditions by the re-insurer 
as the re-insured shall pay.” 

The court saw no ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty here. It he'd that the meaning 
of the clause, “any loss hereunder shall 
be payable by the re-insurer,” the de- 
fendant, “pro rata with the re-insured,” 
the plaintiff, was made entirely clear 
by the following clause—‘that is to say, 
in the same proportion which the 
amount of this re-insurance bears to 
the amount of the re-insured’s total li- 
ability.” The clause, “re-insured’s 
total liability,” referred to, and could 
not refer to anything other than the 
total amount of the original bond for 
which the plaintiff was alone liable to 
the city. Judgment for the plaintiff was 
affirmed. 
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BALLARD DUNN 


Ballard Dunn, of the group depart- 
ment of the Equitable, is one of the 
long list of newspaper men who have 
gone into the insurance business and 
made a success in the selling end, thus 
destroying a cherished Park Row tradi- 
tion that a man can’t be a good report- 
er and a good business man at the 
same time. 

ot * oe 

Samuel’ K. Crawford, president of the 
new Casualty Re-Insurance Corpora- 
tion which enters the field with a $1,- 
000,000 capital and $2,000,000 surplus, 
began his insurance career as one of 
the active organizers of the American 
Automobile Insurance Company, which 
is located in St. Louis, Mo. He came 
East to be manager of the automobile 
department of the Home _ Insurance 
Company. Later, he became an asso- 
ciate of H. W. Letton, manager of the 
Zurich & Netherlands. He was elected 
vice-president of the American Re-In- 
surance Company, from which company 
he resigned recently. The Casualty Re- 
Insurance Corporation will write cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety re-insurance. 
It is understood that later a running 
mate to write fire and marine re-insur- 
ance will be organized. The secretary 
and treasurer of the Casualty Re-Insur- 
ance Corporation is F. V. Searle, who 
was vice-president of the Great Eastern 
and who is in active charge of the wind- 
ing up of that company’s affairs. Wil- 
liam Otis Badger, Jr., is one of the or- 
ganizers of the Casualty Re-Insurance 
Corporation. 

af * + 


John W. Petrie, editor of the “Amer- 
ican Insurance Digest” and _ clever 
writer of the front page feature stories 
of that publication, recently purchased 
an automobile, with which he has had 
hard luck. Accident number one was 
not so serious, but in accident number 
two, the car turned turtle with Driver 
Petrie fighting hard for breath under- 
neath. The rumor spread that he was 
dying and a priest was summoned. 
When Petrie, come to, was rescued 
from underneath the car, the first per- 
son he saw was the priest. “Nothing 
doing today,” he said to him, “some 
other time probably.” 

* me a 

Fred W. Hubbard, vice-president of 
the Hanover, and Mrs. Hubbard have 
returned from their honeymoon. 





The Sun Life has joined the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
association has eight Canadian mem- 
bers. 





North Merchantville, N. J., has or- 
ganized a volunteer fire department of 
fifty active members. 


Charies F. Kuhns, manager of the 
Guardian Life in Baltimore, has been 
e ected president of the Advertising 
Club in that city after a very exciting 
campaign. His opponent was W. 
Dwight Burroughs. Because of the 
popularity of both presidential candi- 
dates, the election brought out the larg 
est attendance that has been held at 
a meeting for some time, more than 
four hundred casting ballots. 

* * * 


Herbert A. Harmon, who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund and other com- 
panies in Portland, Me., has been en- 
gaged in the insurance business—fire, 
life, accident and liability—nearly all 
his life. He started about 1885 with 
the Warren Sparrow office, but soon 
went into business for himself. At 
various times he had different part- 
ners but for many years he has con- 
ducted his business alone. He was 
one of the first residents of Portland 
to start a garage and for a long time 
he was state agent for a number of 
makes of cars, maintaining a branch 
office in Bangor for the central and 
northern state trade. Mr. Harmon con- 
ducts one of the leading insurance ag- 
encies of Portland and he has made a 
profit for every company that he has 
represented. For some years he was 
secretary of the Portland Board of Fire 
Underwriters and in 1919 he was elect- 
ed treasurer of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, 

- * * 

M. D. Looney, who has been appoint- 
ed a general adjuster of the Hartford, 
began in the local agency business in 
Sedalia, Mo., and in 1900 was appointed 
special agent of the Orient, later be- 
coming special agent for the Niagara 
Fire in Missouri. In 1903 he went with 
the Hartford as special agent. Some 
years later he was made adjuster for 
Indiana, [llinois and Kentucky. Of late 
he has been superintendent of the sur- 
vey department of the Hartford in the 
West. 


FELL’S PLANK GOES THROUGH 


Life Commissions For Life Insurance 
Men Only; Compensation Must 
Follow Service 


T. R. Fe'l, manager of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, attended the October 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York on Tuesday 
night and when he arose and offered 
a resolution there was considerable ex- 
citement in view of the campaign he 
has been waging here, having sent out 
thousands of circulars. His resolution, 
modified somewhat, was adopted finally 
in this form: 

“Be it resolved that this association 
approves of its members advocating the 
principle ‘Life insurance commissions 
for life insurance agents’; and that 
compensation shall follow service only; 
no service, no compensation. Believing 
that when that principle is ultimately 
adopted by all life insurance companies 
there will be more life insurance pro- 
tection and that this association ¢s- 
pecially disapproves the paying of life 
insurance commissions to those who 
write life insurance only when they run 
across it, usually interfering with busi- 
ness already in process of being placed 
by some full-time agent; be it furtuer 

Resolved that we place ourselves OD 
record as being opposed to the licens 
ing of any class of agents whose prin 
cipal business is interference with the 
work of full time agents. 

The total production of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa for the year 1920 up to 
August 14th was $71,000,000 as com- 
pared with $51,000,000 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1919. 

The Employers Liability has ab- 
sorbed the Clerical, Medical & General 
Life, of London. 
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American Stands 
By Departmental Rule 


SEES NO REASON TO INTERFERE 





Company Thinks New Jersey Commis- 
sioner is Undertaking to Improve 
Morale of Agency Force 





The following letter to a prominent 
local agency in Camden has been writ- 
ten by the American Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, relative to the recent 
ruling of the New Jersey insurance de- 
partment which will cut down the 
number of agents in New Jersey of 
companies whose Home Office is out- 
side of the state: 

Gentlemen: Your inquiry as to the 
effect upon this Company and its ag- 
ents of the Commissioner’s recent rul- 
ing under the Resident Agency Law is 
being referred to Special Agent Denny, 
who will supply you with the full in- 
formation desired and advise you as to 
the Company’s attitude toward this sub- 
ject and its wishes concerning same. 

In the meantime, we will only say 
that so far as concerns the legal status 
of the matter, the American’s liberty in 
the choice of its agents to write New 
Jersey risks is not at all affected, and 
we are free to exercise our own best 
judgment as to the number of agents 
we shall appoint and their place of resi- 
dence and qualifications as representa- 
tives of the Company. 

These agency sections of the insur- 
ance law apply only to companies of 
other states and foreign countries, and 
not to insurance companies incorporat- 
ed in New Jersey. 

That is no reason, however, why we 
should do anything to nullify what the 
Department is undertaking toaccomplish 
in the direction of improving the stand- 
ard of agency representation generally 
in the state; and it seems to us that 
before enlarging the number of our sub- 
agents, or so-called solicitors, we ought 
to be very careful about ascertaining 
that the appointees are properly quali- 
fied, and that we are acting in full har- 
mony with the spirit of the Commis- 
sioner’s ruling, which we are sure is 
intended in the interest of the best 
class of resident New Jersey agents. 





WITH R. F. NOONAN CO. 

EK. N. Rorke, recently associated with 
the firm of Willcox, Peck, Brown & 
Crosby, has acquired an interest in the 
firm of R. F. Noonan Co., Inc., and will 
be actively engaged in the business of 
that firm after October 1st, 1920. 





FRANK A. MANNEN, HUNTER 

Frank A. Mannen, of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, New York, has returned from 
a successful hunting trip in the West. 


Fire Insurance Department 


Hotel Dining Room 
Now Insurance Agency 
OCCUPIED BY CLINTON J. AYRES 








Adirondack Insurance Specialist En- 
tered Business; Well-known Figure 
in Saranac Lake Region , 





Clinton J. Ayres, Inc., Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., Adirondack insurance specialist, 
has just secured a lease on the former 
dining room of the Berkeley Hotel, 
which he has converted into a modern 
insurance office and into which they 
have moved from their old stand in the 
Carey Block. In addition to the exten- 
sive insurance business conducted by 
this office it is the plan of Mr. Ayres 
to add a real estate department. 

The new office of Mr. Ayres is well 
located with its frontage on an inter- 
section of the two most important busi- 
ness streets in the village and with 
its many windows exceptionally good 
light and arrangement can be had for 
the equipment and work of the office. 

Mr. Ayres has conducted his insur- 
ance office in the Carey Block since 
March, 1915, when he purchased the 
business from the E. R. Young estate. 
The business was originally established 
in 1898 by Howe and Young and was 
conducted by Mr. Young after Mr. 
Howe's death until Mr. Young’s death 
in January, 1915. 

Mr. Ayres was connected with the 
W. C. Leonard Company for fourteen 
years before entering the insurance 
business. During the five years he has 
conducted his present business he has 
done much to improve insurance condi- 
tions in and around Saranac Lake. In 
1916 through his efforts he had the vil- 
lage entirely re-rated much to the ben- 
efit of property owners. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

In Philadelphia the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe has cancelled the author- 
ity of Abe Schlesinger and commis- 
sioned Samuel Story & Son; the At- 
lantic City Fire has discontinued the 
agency of Chas. Tredick & Co. and ap- 
pointed Herkness, Peyton & Co. local 
representatives; the Interstate Insur- 
ance Agency has been commissioned by 
the Allied Fire, of Pittsburgh. 





TRAMMELL W. VA. SPECIAL 
A. C. Trammell has been made the 
Queen’s special agent in West Virginia, 
J. Hunter White, of Richmond, still 
supervising Virginia. 





Cc. A. HEWITT NORTH 
Charles A. Hewitt has resigned from 
the staff of the “Southern Underwriter,” 
and is now in New York. 














THE AUTOMOBILE} 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


ASSETS 


$11,022,207.23 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$6,966,656.56 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen's Samples, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baygage 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 




















1841 


hsurance (. 


oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


| TOKI 


ONE LIBERTY STRERT, 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
NEW YORK CITY 
MARINE AND FIRE Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
United British Ins. Co., L¢d. of London 

af New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH _— Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of Londos 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 








Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyp—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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NEW CANDIDATE FOR 
PRESIDENT AMUSING 


(Continued from page 1) 


including buildings and contents, also 
life and accidents all under and cov- 
ered by our 20-year 414 per cent refund- 
ing bonds that will equalize the wealth 
of the world. 


“We will start, for instance, with the 
grand list of the City of Bridgeport 
with $225,000,000. Each taxpayer will 
pay $35.50 per $1,000. Twenty-five mill 
tax or $25 per $1,000 we will pay the 
city for you. The balance $10.50 per 
$1,000 is to create a fund that will pro- 
vide for all losses as printed and 
stipulated in the bond, covering build- 
ing and contents by fire, life and acci- 
dents. Each year the grand list will be 
increased by $25,000,000, and the 25 mill 
tax is to be paid and allowed for twenty 
years just the same, which should af- 
ford sufficient funds for our improve- 
ment and expenses. Each taxpayer 
must own one share of stock of this cor- 
poration costing only $12 working 
under and controlled by copyrights. 


“Fire insurance here costs yearly $1,- 
000,000. The companies take back $100,- 
948 as reported by your fire department 
for losses in 1917 and 1918. Why not 
keep the difference of $899,051 yourself? 
You put this money in premiums your- 
self; they pay your losses back to you 
from your premiums. You can do this 
now and this company will operate it 
for you. Not only this; you maintain a 
fire department at a cost. of $360,081 in 
1917 to protect yourself and these fire 
insurance companies. If you pay it all 
in taxes and premiums for your fire pro- 
tection, why not keep for yourself all 
that is not used for losses?” 


Robert D. Lay, vice-president of the 
National Life, U. S. A., recently ad- 
dressed agents of the Federal Life in 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISE IN LONDON 

First American Fire Company Having 

Page Advertisement in British Paper 

Is Globe & Rutgers 

The first American insurance com- 
pany to have a page advertisement in a 
British insurance paper is the Globe & 
Rutgers..The advertisement, which was 
published on September 22, reads as 
follows: “Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, U. S. A. 
Established 1853-1863. Assets, Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, $33,687,274; surplus to pol- 
icyholders, $10,846,031. The Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company ac- 
cepts fire re-insurance business, either 
under treaty or facultatively (home and 
foreign) elsewhere than in the United 
States through its agents and manag- 
ers in London. London agent and at- 
torney, Henry L’Estrange Malone. Lon- 
don fire managers, Beattie, Child & Co., 
Ltd., 15 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.C.4.” 

NEW SPECIAL IN JERSEY 

W. H. Frazier has been appointed 
special agent of the American Central 
in New Jersey, assisting General Ag- 
ent William B. Hammond, whose head- 
quarters are at Harrisburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, who has general supervision of 
the company’s business in FEastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Eastern Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Frazier was for some 
years associated with his father who 
operated the Frazier Surveys in Phila- 
delphia. Later he was connected with 
Mr. W. H. Burkhardt, Jr., in the actu- 
arial office of the State of New Jersey 
at Camden, and until recently with At- 
lee Brown, rating expert of New Jersey 
at Newark, and served during the war 
with the Motor Transport Corps. 





One feature of the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, Octo- 
ber 18-22, will be a section devoted to 
Thrift. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 

Come and vacation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 
ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention. 

Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 
have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 























INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


1868 
Che Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - ~ - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ~ - ~ - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - ~ - - 601,697.67 


O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















Inspectors Wanted—Young men for company inspec- 
tions of improved risks; should have some experience 
in rating or inspection work; excellent opportunity for 
advancement. State fully in first letter education, ex- 
perience, and salary expected. Address Box 80, c/o The 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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COLUMBIA 


Experience— 


Knows the road. We have been writing automo- 
bile insurance since the first year in which such cover 
was known in the United States. What time teaches 
we have learned. What experience may gain, we 
know. It is all at your service in the specialized auto- 
mobile department of the Columbia and its associated 
company, the Union Marine. 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 


New Jersey 


F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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The Union Marine Insurance Co. Z 
Liverpool = 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, |= 
Automobile Department 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 
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Great Western to Enter 
Re-insurance Field 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $900,000 





Majority of Stock Held By Stockhold- 
ers of Marquette National; 
Napoleon Picard Trustee 


The Great Western Fire of Chicago, 
organized to do a re-insurance business 
exclusively, has practically completed 
its organization. More than two-thirds 
of the stock has been taken by stock- 
holders of the Marquette National Fire, 
the management of the two companies 
being practically identical, and should 
any stock remain unsold October 15, 
when the books are closed, it will be 
subscribed by an underwriting syndi- 
cate. 

The Great Western will begin busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital of $400,000 
and surplus of approximately $500,000. 
It will provide re-insurance for the Mar- 
quette National and the Metropolitan- 
Hibernia, both of Chicago, and tentative 
arrangements have already been made 
with a number of other direct-writing 
companies, which will give it as large a 
volume of business at the outset as its 
funds will enable it to accept. Napoleon 
Picard, secretary of the Marquette Na- 
tional, is trustee of the company, pend- 
ing final organization. The organiza- 
tion work has been in charge of F. J. 
Matre, who has been assisted in that 
work by Robert G. Devlin, treasurer of 
the Metropolitan-Hibernia Fire. 





DEFENDS SCANDINAVIANS 

The current issue of “The Scandina- 
vian Insurance Magazine” contains an 
article about three columns long in 
which are discussed the relations be- 
tween Scandinavian companies and the 
American Merchant Marine, and which 
includes some interesting letters and a 
cablegram from Cecil P. Stewart, sent 
to J. R. Van Horne, of his office, while 
the latter was abroad, and which said 
that if certain companies did not settle 
at 75 per cent or appoint arbitrators in 
New York by cable he would publish 
their names as welchers. In the article 
published by the “Scandinavian Insur- 
ance Magazine” the principal company 
attacked was defended. It claimed 
that the compary could not enter into 
negotiations with Mr. Van Horne to pay 
direct amounts “for which the company 
had not yet received account-current.” 





$200,000 NEWARK LOSS 
The Butterworth-Judson Corp. loss 
in Newark will be about $200000. The 
fire was on September 20 and the line 
is $4,770,000. The insurance follows: 


National Union ......0....2.0 $ 5,000 
ce ere ee 58,000 
National Union ............. 15,000 
Globe & Rutgers ........... 700,000 
3 See 150 000 
RN sO dig. sats marae oie Bartle 107,500 
eee err 100,000 
Commonwealth .............. 100,000 
co, Tree 95,000 
National Liberty ............. 90,000 
SS SS. Seer 50,000 
ce, are 50,000 
i, ee 50,000 
PIE sons sin cine otek o0s 30,000 
Delaware Und. .............-. 30,000 
OS Se ee 100,000 
Ee 25.000 
noe. TCT Tere 15,000 
eo 15,000 
i errr 15,000 
Ce ee See 15,000 
TE PetedereeséearsKeda's 100,000 
Cnr ere 100,000 
SS Sr eect 55,000 
eee eee 30,000 
Fidelity-Phenix ............-. 22,500 
oT ear ere 30,000 
Globe & Rutgers ............ 2,000,000 
8 7 ee 2 eee 250 000 
I rs a aaa aiechi in bears 165,000 
| err re 62,500 
eer 50,000 
a. eee 32,500 
| EE AA Ai ere 20,000 
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CRGANIZED 
1853 





CASH CAPITAL 
$6,000,000 


- ANNOUNCING— 
Crop Investment Insurance 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY, NEW YORK, in keeping with its 
progressive policies, is introducing to 














agents and 


farmer-assured, a 
form of coverage to be 
Investment Insurance. 


new 
‘alled Crop 


This new class of cover offers to 
farmers protection of the cash invest- 


ment they 


. 


pul into the preparation 


of ground and cultivation of crops 
against losses that might be sustained 


through — insect 


infection, 


disease, 


flood, drought, frost or “winter kill.” 


Local Agents of the Farm Depart- 


ment of ‘The 


Home 


of New York, 


should find in Crop Investment Insur- 


ance a means of broadening 
scope, building up good will 


their 
with 


farmer-assured, and increasing their 


activities generally. 


The Home of New York is happy to 
offer to its agents this new evidence of 
its continued efforts to provide greater 
opportunity for increasing their in- 


comes. 





THE HOME 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Aircraft, Automobile 


(Complete Cover 


in Combination 


Policy) Crop Investment, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 





REPUTATION 


SERVICE 





eiineininees 








Lott on Danger of 
Mutual Fire Insurance 


IT ENCOURAGES 





SOCIALISM 


Points Out Different Steps of Relation- 
ship in Talk Before Northwest 
Association 





A direct link between socialism and 
mutual insurance is seen by Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty, in his address delivered this 
week before the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest, his topic 
being “The Taint of Communism in 
Mutual Insurance.” These are some 
of the points he made in his address: 

“IT have frequently pointed out that 
mutual liability and compensation in- 
surance is Socialistic, is economically 
unsound and is politically destructive. 
It is a principle no patron of a mutual, 
a reciprocal or an inter-insurer would 
want to have applied to his own regular 
business. 

“IT hold that those who patronize mu- 
tualization through insurance are doing 
their bit—even though unintentionally— 
to hasten Socialization and Nationaliza- 
tion, parasites on the economic system 
which has made our national develop- 
ment the marvel of the world. 

“Mutual insurance, whether recipro- 
cal, inter-insurance, state fund or just 
plain mutual, as usually promoted and 
practiced in this country, is the thin 
end of the wedge of Socialism and Com- 
munism. The end is Nationalization, 

Defines Socialism and Cormmunism 

“Socialism calls for the collective 
management of all industries, enter- 
prises and services. The sellers of mu- 
tual insurance assert that the policy- 
holders in mutuals collectively manage 
their own insurance. You know and I 
know that they don’t do any such thing, 
but that is the claim which attracts 
some buyers. 

“Communism holds that all capital 
should be pvoled as a common trust, 
for the benefit of all, and that it is 
wrong for individuals to secure profit 
from their capital or services. This is 
the very essence of mutual insurance. 
For the claim is that all the assets of 
a mutual insurance company are owned 
by and used exclusively for the common 
benefit of the policyholders, and that all 
profits are eliminated, the insurance 
being provided ‘at cost.’ 

“The arguments against stock com- 
pany insurance used by the mutual 
boomers are that it is essentially wrong, 
in the economic sense, for stock com- 
panies to carry on the business of in- 
surance for profit, and that it is simi- 
larly wrong for middlemen—i. e., agents 
and brokers—to obtain commissions for 
services in providing insurance. Mani- 
festly these arguments are in accord 
with the principles of Socialism just 
stated; and in the undiscriminating way 
in which they are now being urged 
they are pure and undiluted Socialistic 
dcgma. 

“Socialism is yet a long, long way 
from achieving collective management 
of all the industries and enterprises in 
this country; and Communism is still 
far from able to eliminate or confiscate 
the profits of all private capital and 
individual enterprises. But Socialism 
and Communism just now have some- 
thing of a grip in other parts of the 
world, and even in this country have 
made a start in North Dakota and some 
other states, 

“Every convert to mutual fire insur- 
ance gives encouragement to the So- 
cialistic and Communistic germ, and 
takes a step toward having his own 
business taken over by the community 
and the profits suppressed or divided 
among all, 

“If mutualism (or Socialism) if the 
solution of a great economic problem, if 
it makes our money go further and 
meets all other requirements, then it 
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should be adopted universally in this 
period of world-reconstruction. It should 
not be limited to insurance. The man 
who buys mutual fire insurance should 
be willing to have his own business mu- 
tualized, and should see to it that all 
other businesses are mutualized. 

“If employers teach their employes, 
by example, that an important factor in 
their business should be conducted on 
the mutual or Communistic plan, they 
are not in a good position to object if 
the employes attempt to give a broader 
scope to the false doctrine thus incul- 
cated. 

“If Communism gets the power, it 
will mutualize all industries and private 
enterprises without asking the consent 
of the owners. 

“At Cost” 

“We are familiar with the Italian 
situation, which needs no comment. 

“The Insurance-Socialist imitates his 
big brother the Red-Socialist in villify- 
ing everybody who makes a ‘profit.’ He 
does everything ‘at cost.’ Like his big 
brother he attacks individual initiative, 
individual] enterprise and individual re- 
sponsibility in everybody but himself. 

“The Insurance-Socialist, like his big 
brother the Red-Socialist, is a pretend- 
er. It is sheer pretence on the part of 
any mutual company executive to make 
helieve that he is running his company 
‘at cost’ for the collective benefit of his 
policyholders. He is doing nothing of 
the kind. He is running his company 
for his own benefit and getting out of 
it all he can—which would be all right 
if he didn’t lie about it. Of course the 
better he runs his company the more 
there is in it for him, and the more he 
is entitled to. No one can quarrel with 
that proposition. But it makes me sick 
to see otherwise hardheaded business 
men fall forthe mutual man’s ‘I’m-doing- 
all-this-for-you’ argument. 

“Every time a business man is favor- 
ably influenced by these arguments for 
mutualism in a business other than his 
own, he thereby and to the extent of 
his influence promotes the false philos- 
ophy of Collectivism and unthinkingly 
weakens the foundation on which rest 
his own security and prosperity. 

“The Socialist taint in mutual insur- 
ance makes all our mutual insurance 
men disturbers of the public peace. The 
Red-Socialist must excite’ prejudice 
against the successful, else he fails to 
put his doctrine across. Similarly the 
Insurance-Socialist must excite preju- 
dice against a successful business, else 
his selling claims fall flat. The plan of 
campaign of the average mutual insur- 
ance man is to inflame the buyer of in- 
surance against stock insurance com- 
panies and officials; to cause the buyer 
to feel that it is wicked to make a 
‘profit’ out of insurance; to make the 
buyer believe that the profits of stock 
companies are inordinate and, if he has 
been patronizing a stock company, that 
he has been robbed; to point out that 
stock companies are owned by ‘capital- 
ists,, who are jn the business solely for 
a profit; and to minimize the services 
of agents and the need for and value 
of such services, in order to induce the 
false belief that agents’ commissions 
constitute an economic waste. 

“It is strange that some successful 
business men should patronize mutual 
fire insurance companies, whereas they 
would not dream of depositing their 
cash in a mutual bank, of conducting 
their own regular businesses on the 
mutual plan, or of subscribing openly to 
any doctrine that has as its foundation 
the destruction of all reward for indi- 
vidual initiative, intelligence, ability, 
energy and honesty. 

“There is not a Socialist in the coun- 
try who is not an out-and-out advocate 
of mutual insurance covering property 
values and protecting industry as the 
first step and monopolistic state fund 
insurance as the next step toward the 
Socialistic goal—the ultimate conduct 
of all business, all commerce and all in- 
dustry by the state. 

“All employers who speculate with 
mutual fire insurance are not Socialists. 


All men who are conducting such 
companies are not Socialists. But 
every such insurant and every such 
company is aiding in destroying indi- 
vidual initiative, individual enterprise 
and individual responsibility, and is en- 
couraging ‘collective ownership,’ ‘col- 
lective management,’ the holding of all 
capital as a ‘common trust,’ and the 
elimination or confiscation of all 
‘profits.’ “Socialists are for mutual in- 
surance aS a means toward their end. 
And they do not intend to stop with 
insurance. They are after everything; 
they are especially ‘after’ everybody 
with money or property or their equiva- 
lents. 

“The mutual salesman says: ‘Take 
your insurance premiums away from 
the capitalists who own the stock com- 
panies.’ 

“The mutual insurance man says that 
it is wrong for insurance companies to 
make a profit. Mr. Nockels says that 
it is wrong for the banks to make a 
profit. Who, then, is entitled to make 
a profit? 

“In these days when strenuous drives 
are being made to mutualize the world 
through the confiscation of all private 
business and property, safe and sane 
business men ghould not encourage the 
movement by patronizing mutual fire 
insurance, 

“Mutual fire insurance, as usually op- 
erated, is not only speculative for the 
insurers and economically unsound, but, 
as now propagated, is also politically 
destructive, because it is Socialistic and 
Communistic; and Socialism and Com- 
munism are evils which every sane 
citizen should combat to the limit of 
his opportunities and ability. 

“We have monopolistic state work- 
men’s compensation funds today as a 
result of mutual workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. The Socialistic agitator 
denies that he intends applying this 
plan to fire insurance. He always de- 
nies that his intentions are to extend 
his principles to any other branch of 
business. He is smart; he confines him- 
self strictly to the matter in hand and 
so lulls to sleep those not directly af- 
fected. 

“But don’t you believe him! If he 
gets my business today he will get 
yours tomorrow, and that of everybody 
else the day after. 

“The average citizen does not detect 
the Red danger that lurks in mutual fire 
insurance. You field men, however, not 
only know it but’ you also have the 
greatest possible opportunity to kill it. 
And I want to attend the funeral.” 





WANTED 

'Position as Inspector or 
Special Agent by single 
man 27 vears of age, tech- 
inical education. Two and 
| one-half years’ experience 
| Inspecting Special Hazard 
‘and improved Fire busi- 
ness, six months’ local and 
general agency experience. 
| Address Box R, 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter 











STRENGTH 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 





J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Marager 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete. 





Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 








LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinten St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery §&t. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 




















HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4s 


Issues the Most Aitractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 


























Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown 
Atlas Assurance Ce. 


1 ence ay A St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Nationale of Paris Fireman's Fund 

Rhode Island Insurance Ce. Home Fire & Marine 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


a ey Private — $2.50 
e F an J 
BREVOORT Hiotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer. 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 














307 FOURTH AVENUE 


| LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 





ee 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PrHItA DEL Pr MTA 








SATISFACTION 
SERVIC 


ALL LINES 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA 





NEW JERSEY 
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The Company with the “‘L. & L. & G.”’ Service. 


TAR 


Insurance Co. 


oF AMERICA, ONE STANDARD OF 
7S sOWnuamSr _ SERVICE—— 


NEw YORK, N.Y. 





Two Companies 

















People Forget! 


By this time many people have forgotten the Wall 
Street Explosion, the Boston Police Strike, the May Day 
Riots, etc. 


An ordinary fire policy does not cover a property 
damage of this nature, and your clients will not be adequately 
protected unless they have a Strike, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion Policy with either the Star Insurance Company of 
America or the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 





| It is very human to delay until the strike comes— 
when it does, rates triple! 

















“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


Two Companies ™ IVERPOOL. 
80 |_ONDON; 
» “GLOBE 


meyrance Co: trp 


erpool. Es nape 








THE BEST AGENCY 
REPRESENTATION 
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Making Friends 
Outside Business 


INSURANCE MAN’S' NECESSITY 








James A. Bawden Points Way to Better 
Understanding of Underwriting 
By Public 





James A. Bawden, of Richman & 
Bawden, Indianapolis, said this week in 
the course of a talk to the Fire Under- 
writers of the Northwest: 

We have come out of wild nature, 
entirely too far out. We are tempted to 
side-step many of our principles. We 
are hazarding much of the real, the 
genuine, under a camouflage of urgency 
and expediency, in the rapidity of mod- 
ern progress. We are underestimating 


the value of one of our greatest funda- 
mental privileges—friendship. Friend- 
ship among insurance managers means, 
for our business, a solid foundation free 
from fauits, flaws and weaknesses. 
Friendship among special agents means 
a unified, potent, driving force in the 
field, good practices and the confidence 
of the insuring public. But our great- 
est need is allies, friends outside the 
insurance business. 


Must Spread Out 

We are beset on every side by mis- 
guided theorists who lack intelligence, 
political aspirants who would sacrifice 
us to their personal advantage, and in- 
dividuals and organizations whose very 
existence is dependent on the brewing 
of trouble in our business. We need 
outside friends to help us through these 
entanglements, around the treacherous 
places and over the rough going. How- 
ever, as a rule, we may not draw from 
anything more than we put into it. It 
follows that to obtain friendship we 
must give friendship. We must spread 
out widely into civic, politic and social 
life. We must break away from our 
habit of narrow cliques and clans, the 
existence of which we may not deny. 

As I search for the big opportunity 
for making genuine friends of conse- 
quence | am attracted to the Chamber 
of Commerce. Membership is open to 
us. Yes, it beckons to us. Heed this 
call; join your local organization; dine 
there; know the people; rub elbows 
with the representative citizens; merit 
the right to draw from their resources 
by giving of your own. Probably the 
best results would follow the formation 
of an insurance division. With such a 
division supporting other sections in 
fair consideration of their problems we 
would command reciprocal assistance. 
Interests opposed to our own are ever 
present. Why should we not create an 
ever present force ourselves? Why not 
have a prepared voice in local and state 
matters instead of searching for a 
mouth-piece at the eleventh hour in 
emergency propositions? I speak of the 
individual association, not the State 
Chamber of Commerce, believing that 
the point of closest contact presents op- 
portunity for the greatest good. I 
frankly believe there has been far more 
surface discussion and extremely less 
deep investigation of this subject than 
its importance warrants. 

Possible Results 

A Chamber of Commerce insurance 
division would be particularly effective 
in educational and constructive work. 
It*would stimulate the public mind to- 
ward improvement in fire departments 
and water supply and would influence 
real attention to fire prevention duties. 
It would earn the endorsement of the 
public press and community leaders in 
arranging proper city ordinances, secur- 
ing their enforcement, developing fire 
fighters into fire preventionists and cor- 
recting known insurance evils, 

The question of fire and water pro- 
tection concerns us vitally and yet we 
have little control over it. We have a 
town inspected by competent engineers, 
base our rates on their findings and 


think we know something about the 
conditions. We do. But what do we 
know about the care, maintenance and 
upkeep by the time the ink is dried on 
the report? Investigations disclose the 
need of a continuous supervising force. 
A Chamber of Commerce insurance 
division would not be able to uncover 
all the menaces but would be a power 
toward correction. Proper exploitation 
of such predicaments would bring the 
public to a comprehensive realization 
that our problems are their problems. 
The trouble has been that many of 
us are willing to “Let George do it’; 
worse, we insist on George doing it. 
Our chief concern is in winning gen- 
uine friends to our standards; of com- 
manding their confidence, respect and 
influence; of building with their help a 
structure of strength which will with- 
stand the ravages of time. Let us give 
to the world the best we have and the 
best will come back to us. 
TO MEET IN ALBANY 
Insurance Federation of New York Pre- 
paring for Annual Convention; 
Committee on Arrangements 





The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York 
will be held at the Hotel Ten Eyck, 
Albany, October 29th, 1920. President 
George A. Scott who is also president of 
the New York Fraternal Congress will 
give an address as will also John L. 
Hutchinson, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of America, and the ar- 
rangements committee announces that 
one other well-known speaker will a- 
dress the meeting. Reports of the offi- 
cers will be submitted and annual elec- 
tion of officers and directors will take 
place. A. C. Hegeman, chairman of the 
executive committee, states the past 
year has been a most successful one, 
and that the indications are for a good 
attendance at this annual gathering. 
Edgar M. Griffiths, J. Edward Poole and 
Charles A. Porth of Albany are the 
committee on arrangements. 





TAXATION OF AGENTS 
Not Amenable to Excess Profits Tax, 
Says George D. Webb, of 
Chicago 


George D. Webb, of Chicago, in a talk 
to agents last week made the following 
statement of importance regarding tax- 
ation as affecting insurance agencies. 

“This is a subject which we have not 
discussed publicly and do not now de- 
sire to discuss at great length. Suffice 
to say that your committee has ad- 
vised with the best authorities on this 
subject and is thoroughly convinced 
that insurance agents, even where the 
agency is not incorporated and operat- 
ing on a nominal capital, are not amen- 
able to the excess profits tax, and we 
(the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents) are prepared to 
furnish suggestions to our members as 
to how they may best answer any 
questionnaires, which may be received 
either from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment in Washington or from the 
district collectors, the drift of which 
would seem to indicate a desire on the 
part of any internal revenue official to 
improperly classify the returns of an 
insurance agent or agency.” 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 


Feet eee eee eeeneeeeeeesees 





Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 
inclusive ...... $46,673 ,033.35 














United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 





[INCOKPORKATED 1720 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD 
United Stat 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


C. STOKES 


es Manager 























London ” Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 























CHAS. H. POST, 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


DOUNDED 1805 


“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 


U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 

















National Fire Insurance Company 


PO EE oe eT Ter 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 

Legal Standa 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims.............++seeeeeeeeees 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities..................00005 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 


Conic cetdge PAE eC REA whe dte des edd A SHEE ee 1 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


$2,000,000.00 





3+440,443-33 
2,725,042.04 
6,057,578.23 





























100 William Street 


Excellent Facilities 





~ SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Phones John 1167, 1168 


for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, NH. Y. 

















FRANK 
Assets, $2,144,572. 


METROPOLITAN 
PACIFIC 





THE YORKSHIR 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
FRANK 4 DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 


SOUTH EASTERN 
LA. & MISSISSIPPI 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


lames B- Ross 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


ERNEST B. BOYD, 
HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 


Dargan & Turner ........++s+ee0ee 


Underwriting Mer. 


- Atlanta, Ga. 





New Orleans, La 











W. B. MEIKLE, President 





NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO; OF PITTSBURCH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD; N-H, 
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Tells Business Men 
How to Stop Fires 


C. E. CASE’S KANSAS CITY TALK 





Asks Chamber of Commerce to Keep 
Newspapers Supplied With 
Material; Other Pointers 


Before the Chamber of Commerce, 


Kansas City, this week Charles E._ 


Case, assistant manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, delivered an ad- 
dress on the personal responsibility of 
the business man with respect to fire 
prevention. He said that 75 per cent 
of the fire loss is due to causes strictly 
or partly preventable. Continuing he 
said in part: 

“Do you business men think of fire 
prevention in connection with or as 


affecting your claim to credit? I doubt 
it. But the credit men themselves do 
and the subject has been considered of 
enough importance to find place in the 
proceedings at their national conven- 
tions. Of course the credit man is in- 
terested in knowing whether you carry 
fire insurance. But he is going further 
today in considering your credit stand- 
ing. More and more it is coming to be 
understood and admitted that the busi- 
ness man who {js lax in his ‘housekeep- 
ing’ methods, and indifferent to protec- 
tive measures, is generally the same 
one who is lax in discipline, with at 
least a tendency towards looseness and 
inefficiency in all his business methods. 
Inevitably this affects his credit ad- 
versely. If the credit men would per- 
mit it to be clearly and generally un- 
derstood that men indifferent to the 
hazards of their own plant, gamblers in 
the safety of their employes and of 
their neighbors’ property would have 
but limited credit and thus be limited 
in their business transactions, I am con- 
vinced that we would find more per- 
sonal attention given to fire prevention 
than is the case today. 


What Every One Can Do 


“Newspapers are coming more and 
more to recognize the importance of 
fire prevention. Keep them supplied 
with frequent news items, with mate- 
rial for editorials, with cartoons, etc. 

“See to it that your committee is 
familiar with the condition of your 
Fire Department equipment and per- 
sonnel, your fire alarm system when 
you get it, and your water supply. Study 
the expert engineering surveys made of 
your city by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and see that the sugges- 
tions for improvements therein set 
forth are brought clearly and forcibly to 
the attention of city officials. 

“The business man and the manufac- 
turer may have heard much of fire pre- 
vention but we find that it pays to con- 
tinue at intervals to bring the subject 
to his personal attention as a reminder. 
Does he know the actual conditions of 
his own store or factory? He would 
wisely install a self-inspection service 
to ascertain and correct his own de- 
fects and hazards. Such inspections 
are not intended for the insurance com- 
panies, but merely for the benefit of the 
plant owner or manager himself. As 
you probably know, model forms for 
such inspection blanks may be had 
upon application to the National Board. 
I have some samples here if you should 
wish to see one. 

“Premises‘safe and clean at one time 
do not necessarily remain so. The Na- 
tional Board reports a case in point 
which came to its knowledge where a 
wholesale grocery housed in a new 
building and excellent in every respect 
disclosed when inspected three years 
later nearly 60 different serious fire 
hazards that had developed in the mean- 
while.” 





A $500,000 civil commotion policy on 
a San Francisco bank was written last 
week by Edward Brown & Son, San 
Francisco. 


Adjustment’s Effect 
On Insurance Laws 


EFFECTS UPON PUBLIC MIND 





Direction Legislation Takes as Result 
of Contact Between Company 
and Insurer 





Cliim adjustments in their relation 
‘oO legislation, was the subject of an 
oddress to the International Claim As- 
sociation by F. Robertson Jones, Sec- 
re ary of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau. Mr. Jones reviews 
hundreds of bills every year. He out- 
lined three fundamental principles of 
(laim adjusting as follows: 

(1) That every claim of the assured 
must be passed upon at the earliest 
practicab’e date. 

(2) That every legitimate claim of 
the assured must be settled strictly in 
accordance with what is rightly due 
under a fair interpretation of the 
terms of the insurance contract; and 
the amount paid promptly. 

(3) That justice, equity and fairness 
toward the assured must always be the 
controlling motive; and that variations 
from this rule in the direction of a 
greater liberality than the contractual 
relations liberally warrant, must be a 
matter for executive and not depart- 
menta! action. 

Mr. Jones continued, saying that the 
principal point of contact between the 
insurance company and the public is 
through its claim adjustments. 

Insurance legislation is the public's 
audible and concrete expression of its 
judgment. Of course the company’s 
adjustments may be, and, I am entirely 
convinced, are sound, just and liberal; 
but the public nevertheless, or a con- 
trolling factor of it, may innocently, 
ignorantly or malicious y misinterpret 
or misrepresent them and thus may re- 
flect either actual or attempted vicious 
legislation. That type of legislation 
cannot be avoided; nor can that brand 
of attempted vicious legislation that is- 
sues and originates from tainted legis- 
lative sources, popularly termed here 
and there as “pinch” or “strike” bills 
though the latter always fastens itse'f 
upon some real or fancied grievance of 
the public before it can become a dy- 
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namic power. But whether the at- 
lesupted or elfected legislation cither 
reflects true or false judgments of the 
public, it 18 never.heless a fact, | be- 
lleve, that such judgments proceed 
principality from the public's contact 
with claim adjustments, 
Seliing the Po.icy 

However tair.y claim adjustments 
may be made, it is impossibie to over- 
come the mental slaut or fault of a 
claimant who has in his mind a mis- 
concep.ion of what his policy covers or 
does not cover based upon the :ack 
of expository clearness on the part of 
the agent or broker. Whatever may 
be the simple reading of the claimant's 
poiicy, nO amount ot explanation, argu- 
mentation, or pleading wiil usually cor- 
rect his menta, slant or fault acquired 
possibly from this source, His “Il was 
given to understand,’ etc. “when | 
purchased this policy,” is usually all- 
sufficient for him. However liberal an 
adjustment may be made, or may be 
ottered, he is bound to go away a dis- 
satisfied assured and all too frequently 
seeks audibility for his grievances 
through attempted or ettected legisia- 
tion. But remember, the actual con- 
tact comes when the adjustments are 
attempted; although the fault (if there 
is one) may be traced back to the sa.e 
of the policy. The direction the legis- 


lation takes as a result of this point of 
contact between the company and the 
public is, in general, as follows: 

Regulating Agents and Brokers 

Resident Agency, 

Statements of Agents to be as of the 
Insurance Companies 

Mr. Jones covered many excellent 
points, such as financial statements, ad- 
vertising, sale of stock, concluding: 

I have not been arguing to the point 
that you gentlemen, superintendents of 
claim departments, should have your 
eyes fixed on the !egislative effects of 
your claim adjustments. Nothing has 
been further from my mind. As I said 
in substance at the beginning of this 
paper, it is for you to see to it that 
every legitimate claim of your assured 
is settled strictly in accordance with 
what is rightly due the assured under 
a fair interpretation of the terms of the 
insurance contract; and that justice, 
equity and fairness toward the assured 
is always the controlling motive, 


KENNEDY TO SPEAK 
The next meeting of the New Jersey 
Special Agents’ Association will be held 
on Monday, October 11th, at 842 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. Sidney R. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix 
is to be the speaker. 
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A. T. Mead Arrested; 
Had no N, Y. License 


HEAD OF HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Newark Man Attracted Wide Notice 
Through His Alluring Accident 
and Sickness Indemnities 
Arlington T. Mead, president of the 
Preferred Accident & Health Associa- 
tion, of Newark, whose fanciful adver- 
tisements offering $120 monthly in case 
of sickness or accident and a return of 
90 per cent of all premiums at the end 
of five years have appeared lately in 
several dailies, was arrested last Fri- 
day in New York on a charge of solicit- 
ing business without a certificate of 
authority from the State Insurance De- 
partment. When arraigned before 
ludge Slovene in the Magistrate’s Court 
Mr. Mead waived examination, plead 
not guiity, and was held for trial in 

Special Sessions under $1,000 bail. 

The imposing looking advertisement 
of the Preferred Accident & Health 
read as follows: “Draw $120 monthly in 
your greatest time of need. Do you in- 
sure your property, your automobile, 
your business? Then why neglect to 
insure the very thing that makes it 
possible for you to have all these 
things?—your time. 

“What happens under a Preferred 
Policy at the end of each five years? 
You get back up to 90 per cent of your 
premium, depending upon amount of in- 
demnity drawn. Accident indemnity 
$120 monthly, one day to two years, 
covering every accident; $60 monthly, 
after two years, time unlimited; $240 
monthly if accident occurs in public 
carrier; $1,000 accidental death or loss 
of hands, feet, or eyes; and $500 for loss 
of one hand or one foot, one-third for 
one eye. Sickness indemnity—$120 
monthly—limit six months, covering 
every sickness; $60 monthly convalesc- 
ing indemnity, limit three months; $60 
monthly during first week of illness; 
and $60 monthly in addition if confined 
in a hospital. 

“Annual cost—preferred risks: ages 
18 to 50-—$40; premiums for five years 
—$200; 90 per cent return in five years 

$180; actual cost in five years—$20. 

“This policy is issued by one of the 
largest mutual accident and health in- 
surance organizations in the State of 
New Jersey. There is not a pending 
claim on their books, and they have 
never been in court for the adjustment 
of a claim, a record they are proud to 
boast of.” 

The association is located at 9-15 
Clinton Street, Newark. It has never 
applied for admission to New York and 
would not have been issued a certificate 
authorizing it to transact business in 
this state had such application been 
made, as the association could not com- 
ply with the standards laid down by the 
Insurance Laws of this state as to solv- 
ency, etc. 

Superintendent Phillips has received 
information from Deputy Commissioner 
Thomas K. Johnston of the New Jersey 
Department of Banking & Insurance 
that the Preferred Accident & Health 
Association is not under the supervision 
of the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment;,that the association was incor- 
porated in New Jersey under “An Act 
to Incorporate Associations not for Pe- 
cuniary Profit.” 

Mr. Mead recently had a quarter-page 
advertisement of the Preferred Accident 
& Health Association in one of the 
large New York dailies, and since his 
arrest Superintendent Phillips has 
learned that Mead has been appointing 
agents and solicitors in this city. The 
advertising and the active campaign 
for agents and solicitors would tend to 
Show that the association was being 
conducted “for pecuniary profit.” 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR 1. OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


NET.SURPLU 


11,010,376. 51 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
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Fire Officials Head 
Bankers & Shippers 


Cc. V. MESEROLE IS PRESIDENT 








Succeeds W. G. Willcox; Company Will 
Henceforth Handle Fire and 
Automobile Risks Only 


With the election last week of C. V. 
Meserole as president; L. R. Bowden, 
vice-president; H. B. Lamy, JT. secre- 
tary-treasurer; and L. P. Tremaine, 
assistant-secretary, the Bankers & Ship- 
pers passes wholly from a marine to a 
fire and automobile underwriting com- 
pany, and in line with this move the 
executive and underwriting offices will 
be removed from the present head- 
quarters at 3 South William Street to 
59 John Street where the fire and auto- 
mobile departments have been situated 
for some time. The former head offi- 
cers, William G. Willcox, president, 
and Raymond T. Marshall, vice-president, 
both of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, and 
Robert Van Iderstine, secretary, of the 
International Fire & Marine Agency 
Corporation, all marine men, resigned 
their control when the board of direct- 
ors decided that the company should 
withdraw from further active participa- 
tion in the marine underwriting game, 
and confine its activities principally to 
fire and automobile risks. 

It has been stated, also, on good au- 
thority that this is merely the first step 
by Willcox, Peck & Hughes in the plan 
to withdraw entirely from marine un- 
derwriting and devote itself to the 
prokerage end of the business. Mean- 
while, however, the Maritime Under- 
writing Agency will continue to handle 
the marine underwriting for the sev- 
eral companies it represents. 

In consolidating the management of 
the Bankers & Shippers under the afore- 
mentioned newly elected officers the 
positions of fire manager, assistant fire 
manager, fire secretary, and assistant 
fire secretary have been abolished. The 
board of directors will remain practi- 
cally intact, with Eugene V. R. Thayer 
chairman and with James Barber and 
Harold Stanley vice-presidents of the 
company. Mr. Meserole is a director, 
and president of the Pacific Fire; L. R. 
Bowden is vice-president of the Pacific 
Fire, and Mr. Lamy and Mr. Tremaine 
are also officers of the Pacific. 





GEORGE C. PLUME DEAD 


Branch Manager of National Liberty 
with Company for Many Years; 
Member of Insurance Family 


George C. Plume, who for many years 
represented the National Liberty in 
Newark as its branch manager, died 
last week of heart failure. The death 
was sudden, as he had come in from 
lunch, was taken ill and died within a 
few hours. 

Mr. Plume was one of the well-known 
figures in Newark insurance, while be- 
fore him his father was an old-time ag- 
ent who had represented the Home for 
a long time. One of his brothers suc- 
ceeded to the business of his father and 
died some years ago as did another 
brother who had also been with the 
Home. 

The companies having branch offices 
in Newark are the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, Niagara, Royal, Great Amer- 
ican and National Liberty. 





TO CONSIDER COMMISSIONS 

The semi-annual meeting of the South 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association will 
be held in Washington, November 16. 
Subjects to be considered include grad- 
ed commissions and the rating bureau 
service now being furnished to non- 
uffiliated companies, although they are 
not subscribers. 





OFFICE IN BROOKLYN 
John G. Hilliard, Inc. is about to open 
a Brooklyn office at 143 Montague 
Street. 
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HOME’S NEW COVER 


To Write Crop Investment Insurance 
As Protection For Farmers; S. K. 
Bjornson In Charge 


The Home is offering a new form of 
coverage known as crop investment in- 
surance to protect capital spent by 
farmers for seed, preparation of ground, 
planting and cultivation against dam- 


age caused by insects, disease, flood, 
drought, frost, or “winter kill.” Such 
policies should prove popular in the 


opinion of the Home for there has long 
been a need of protection for money 
expended in the sowing and cultivation 
of crops, and until now the only means 
was for the farmer to apply for a loan 
from his local bank. The Home now 
offers an alternative that eliminates 
the necessity of borrowing when a loss 
occurs. 

Crop investment 
handled by Farm 


insurance will be 
Department of the 


company, under the particular guidance 
of S. K. Bjornson, of Lesch & Cornell, 
the Home’s farm managers for the 
West and South. Mr. Bjornson was 
formerly with the general agency of 
Cavanaugh-Bjornson Company, of Oma- 
ha, and has had considerable experi- 
ence a8 an adjuster in the farming ter- 
ritory for several years, and was also 
a seed analyst and field inspector for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In the East and Middle States 
the Eastern Farm Department, at Syra- 
cuse, of which Nelson H. Simmons is 
manager, will handle the crop insur- 
ance business. 





H. E. SOUTHAM ON VISIT 
Home Office Manager H. E. Southam, 
of the Norwich Union, is visiting the 
New York Office. 


The British General of London has 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
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At Home and Abroad— 


! Besides being represented in every city and 

town throughout the United States and in 
Canada Tie CONTINENTAL offers a com- 
plete line of insurance upon American- 
owned property located abroad. 


world-wide service organization 
through which insurance can be promptly 
issued, and settling agents in foreign coun- 
tries for the satisfactory adjustment of 
losses, Tne CONTINENTAL affords to Amer 
ican property-owners ample facilities for 
protecting themselves against 
sound American indemnity in a reliable 
American Company. 


THe CONTINENTAL’s sound underwriting, 
careful management and unexcelled agency 
service, and the Company’s undeviating policy of respecting and 
protecting every proper interest of the local agent, have won for 
Tue CONTINENTAL the enduring confidence and esteem of discrimi- 
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Sturhahn Winner 
in Golf Tournament 


UNDERWRITERS AT ARCOLA 





McIntosh, Second; Patterson, Third; 
Wemple, Fourth; Stewart, Fifth; 
London Ahead in Two Events 





The Underwriters’ Golf Association 
was royally entertained at the Arcola 
Country Club, Arcola, N. J., on the occa- 
sion of its fall tournament last week. 
When the twenty-five members of the 
association who were present began 
play, the course was in splendid shape, 
and while the skies overhead were 
threatening, it looked as though the 
tournament would be pulled off without 
being interrupted by Jupiter Pluvius. 
This, however, did not prove to be the 
case, as the old rain man got busy and 
hurled a few kinks into the sport be- 
fore the afternoon round could be made. 

Among the managers present were 
H. R. Loudon, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president, 
and Wilfred Kurth, secretary, of the 
Home; Carl F. Sturhahn, manager of 
the Rossia Re-insurance; Cecil F,. Shall- 
cross and R. P. Barbour of the North 
British & Mercantile; J. Lester Par- 
sons, vice-president, North River; A. 
H. Hassinger, secretary, Firemen’s of 
Newark. 

George W. Blossom and William A. 
Blodgett, of Fred S. James & Company; 
W. Y. Wemple, of Meinel & Wemple; 
E. G. Snow, Jr., and J. Harvey Patter- 
son were among others present. 

Carl F. Sturhahn won first prize. In 
accepting same, he eaid he always was 
a believer in re-insurance, that he had 
given the president’s cup for competi- 
tion, and now he was being acceded 
one leg on it through re-insurance. 
Clarence A. Ludlum won the seventh 
prize. 

The complete list of 
follows: 

Morning.—18-Hole Medal Play Handi- 
cap: First prize, Colonial silver vase, 
won by Carl F. Sturhahn; second prize, 
Colonial silver vase, won by William 
McIntosh; third prize, six golf balls, 
won by J. H. Patterson; fourth prize, 
five golf balls, won by W. Y. Wemple; 
fifth prize, four golf balls, won by W. E 
Stewart; sixth prize, three golf balls, 
won by Walter McBain; seventh prize, 
for the worst net score, two golf balls, 
won by Clarence A. Ludlum; eighth 
prize for next worse net score, one golf 
ball, won by G. F. Handy. 

Best Six-Hole Handicap.—Prize, six 
golf balls, won by H. C. Cornwall. 

Afternoon.—18-Hole Best Ball Four- 
some: First prizes, silk umbrellas, won 
by H. R. Loudon and Charles Dodd; 
second prizes, silver belt buckles and 
belts, won by C. F. Shallcross and Mc- 
Farlane and Morrill. 

Kickers’ Handicap.—Prize, 
balls, won by McFarlane. 

Selected Score—Prize, Stanley vacu- 
um bottle, won by H. R. Loudon. 


prize winners 


six golf 


HENRY CLAY CO-OPERATING 

The latest company to join the co- 
operating list of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is the Henry 
Clay. In a letter to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents Manager 
Snyder, of the Henry Clay, said: 

“We have your kind favor of the 21st 
inst., and we gladly confirm the policy 
that has always been pursued by this 
company by saying that we pledge fhe 
company not to solicit the renewals of 
agents who resign or are removed; that 
we will not give to the successors of 
such agents a list of the expirations of 
latter; that the company will not, either 
directly or indirectly or through re-in- 
surance, write business over the heads 
of its agents; that we will not require 
agents to insure risks for outside 
brokers on property owned by residents, 
nor on property owned by non-resi- 
dents, except where all the insurance is 
written under the rates, rules and regu- 
lations of the local board.” 
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What Manager Expects 


of Insurance Agent 


AS SEEN BY JOHN MARSHALL 


Agents Should Understand Schedule 


Rating, Be Public Spirited, Alert, 
Progressive and Know Hazards 


Vice President John Marshall, of the 
Fireman’s Fund, has completed the 
little series of articles on what is ex 
pected of the local agent, being printed 
in the “Fireman’s Fund Record.” His 
concluding article bears the caption, 
“What the-Manager Expects of the Lo- 
cal Agent,” and reads as follows: 

A manager’s life is a strenuous one 
He has problems by the score, and in 
the busy hours of the day must take the 
word of the examiner, the bookkeeper, 
the field man and others who are em- 
ployed to represent him. I presume 
some agents have a: idea that a man 
ager’s position is what is commonly 
known as a “soft snap,” and that he has 
nothing to do but sit in an easy chair 
beside a handsome desk in a luxurious 
private office and occasionally sign his 
name to a check or draft. I do not 
really need to tell you that he has other 
duties and many responsibilities, and 
the mistakes of the agent, the field 
man, the examiner, and the bookkeeper, 
are practically the mistakes of the man 
ager. He expects each to follow instruc- 
tions, and it is when they do not that 
his crown—if you can call it that—be- 
comes uneasy and gets tilted to one 
side. Sometimes it falls off altogether 
But what does he expect of his agent? 

First, the agent must impress him as 
being a suitable person in every partic 
ular. Besides being capable, he must 
in a measure combine the qualifications 
of ability to look after details and faith- 
fulness in the discharge of his duties. 
He should be a man of energy, and one 
who will have in mind that the com- 
pany he represents prizes highly its 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing, 
believing that “a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.” He 
expects the agent to use his best ef- 
forts to secure the betterment of risks 
and conditions by interesting city and 
fire department officials in making in- 
spections and securing correction of 
defects and moulding public sentiment 
so that more stringent building laws 
may be enforced. 


I believe in schedule rating and while 
admitting that it is not yet a perfect 
system, still it is by far the best means 
we have today of estimating the cost 
of insurance. Agents should become 
familiar with it, and have faith in it, 
and be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them. There should be 
no secrecy about the schedule. Its 
principal object fs to improve condi- 
tions, and not to increase rates. Im- 
press on the assured that the question 
of rate is largely in his hands, and if 
the advice is ignored, he certainly can- 
not find fault with the agent or the 
company if his rate advances. Agents 
too can in a large measure influence 
public sentiment so that hostile legisla- 
tion will be neutralized. They can en- 
courage confidence between the insur- 
ing public and the companies. The 
people pay the freight and they have it 
in their power to reduce the charges 
which are necessarily large now on ac- 
count of excessive losses, heavy taxa- 
tion and needless restrictions. 

The manager expects the agent to be 
alert and progressive, to keep posted 
through local agents’ associations and 
local boards, and to be conversant, 
through the best insurance journals, 
with the thoughts of high-minded au- 
thorities, to do away with petty jeal- 
ousies, to be at peace with himself and 
everybody else, and to work for the 
good of the business. 

The manager certainly expects that 


the agent will insist on a fair and ade- 
quate rate for the hazard. What is the 
use of paying large sums for surveys 

d inspections showing the physica! 
condition of insurable risks if we do 
not profit by the estimate of cost fur 
nished by such expert information? 
Our business is to write insurance at 
such rates as will guarantee a fair set- 
theoment and the prompt payment of 
losses and-cover the expense of procure- 
ment and supervision of business while 
returning a reasonable profit to the cap- 
ital employed. Agents may keep the 
companies from retiring by restoring 
rates to a living scale, and they will be 
pired the embarrassment of having 
companies they represent re-insure or 
cease doing business. 

In concluding, J. G. Holland’s sonnet is 
not inappropriate and such men as he 
peaks of are needed in business: 


Cod give us men: a time like this de- 
mands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Vien whom the lust of office does not 
kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy. 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Mien who have honor, men who will not 
lie; 

Ven who can stand before a demagogue 

\nd damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In publie duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions, and their little 
deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife—lo, Freedom 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting Jus- 
tice sleeps, 


THINK ABSTRACT GOOD THING 

At the recent meeting of mutual com- 
panies in Boston the committee on auto- 
mobile theft insurance made a_ very 
much abbreviated report, speaking of 
which one of the members says: “The 
committee thought it had a good idea 
but its meeting was stampeded by one 
of the breezy westerners, with the re- 
sult that the committee simply recom- 
mended urging manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles to pass along with every auto- 
mobile @ bill of sale or so-called ab- 
stract of title, upon whieh card or piece 
of paper or parchment each succeeding 
transfer of the automobile could be re- 
corded, and further the educating of the 
public to call for such a memorandum 
when purchasing an automobile. To my 
mind this savors of ‘passing the buck,’ 
and ‘letting George do it.’ However, 
possibly some good may come of. it. 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce Manager, Mr. Reeves, didn’t 
laugh it out of court when we inter- 
viewed him, and in the meantime the 
thieves are busy.” 


GEORGE W. DAVIS PARTNER 

George W. Davis has become a part- 
ner of W. L. Perrin & Son. Mr. Davis 
has been wiih the firm 26 years. 


HAS NEW YORK OFFICE 

Burke Brothers Insurance Agency, 
Jersey City, has opened an office in New 
York. 

Lawrence M. Pinckney, of Char'es- 
ton, S. C., who is on the program at 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will probably not attend the 
Convention. 





Joseph A. Alexander, of McCandless, 
Collingwood & Alexander, Pittsburgh, 
is on a moose-hunting trip in Nova 
Scotia. 





Louis F. Runck has been made agent 
of the Pittsburgh Fire in Cincinnati. 
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Sentiment Created 
By Claim Adjuster 


INSURED INVALUABLE’ ASSET 


Vitally Necessary to Upbuild Fair 
Feeling Toward Entire Insurance 
Business 
Chauncey S. S. Mil'er, publicity man- 
ager for N. B. & M., Pennsylvania, 
Commonwealth and Mercantile, in an 
address before the International Claim 

Association in Atlantic City said: 

If we are ever to attain that moral 
leadership that constitutes real success, 
all of us, and you particularly, must un- 
derstand and utilize the educational 
obligations and opportunities you pos- 
sess. You. more than all others, cre- 
ate popular sympathy or distrust. 

P’ant the seeds of dissatisfaction and 
the harvest is distrust, culminating in 
our business into organized antagon- 
ism, oppression and unjust laws. A 
thousand insurance adjustments a day 
—life, fire, casualty—are a thousand 
seeds planted to fructify on election 
days—into three and a half million 
ballots expressing opinion justly or un- 
justly formed. 

Just as even a hair casts its shadow, 
so also the smallest instance of unfair- 
ness darkens men’s hearts against us 





and misfortunes for our business are 
propagated. Seemingly, a’most every 


claimant for indemnity for any sort of 
loss whatever proceeds on the basis 
of Rochefoucanld’s Maxim: “the love 
of justice is simply, in the majority of 
men, the fear of suffering injustice,” 
and so the claimant exaggerates the 
loss, magnifies the claim and distrusts 
the settlement. 
Becomina Public Utility 

Do we realize as insurance men that 
insurance is being conducted more and 
more as a great public utility, a finan- 
cial stabilizer—not merely as an _ in- 
vestment for groups of stockho'ders? 
De we realize our opportunities and our 
responsibilities to educate the thought- 
less; to save life and property by per- 
sonal example and urging and, ulti- 
mately, to permeate the electorate with 
a fairer view of what insurance is and 
how it operates, instead of letting legis- 
lation born of prejudice and ignorance 
oppress and harass us all? 

Let us consider the claims adjuster 
as peculiarly the instrument for carry- 
ing directly to the individua' insurance 
holders the quid pro quo and, hence, 
inescapably, the factor who tends 
abruptly to create sentiment, favorab'e 
or unfavorable, to insurance per se and 
the particular institution each adjuster 
represents. 

Policyholders Assets 

Now is it not true that everyone who 
accepts a policy of insurance (or in- 
demnity, rather) is a distinct asset, if 
treated judiciousiy? Is it not a fact 
there is hardly an individual who dur- 
ing the course of his life does not pay 
in gross premiums more than he col- 
lects—always remembering the proper 
and inevitable maintenance costs first 
deductible. To us perhaps more than 
to most is it true that a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the best advertisement. There- 
fore, may I urge you most devoutly to 
ponder indulgently these suggestions 
and sympathize with those of us who 
feel, now more than ever before, that 
it is vitally necessary to participate di- 
rectly and indirectly in upbuilding a 
fair feeling for our business? To do 
more, much -more, than settle just 
claims justly; to use every opportunity 
to carry the truth to every one that in- 
surance is the handmaid of credit; that 
it is the prop of the thrifty and farsee- 
ing; that excessive taxation is illogical 
and destructive of true political econ- 
omy; that the daily woeful fire waste— 
an absolute tangible loss ef nearly a 
million dollars a day—is criminal and 
could be lessened immeasureably, there- 
by preserving and conserving food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter and manufactures—all 
more needed than ever; that if each of 
us daily, in all ways believes and has 
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faith in his belief that insurance—all 
insurance—is necessary and beneficial 
and by his words and acts does his part 
towards dissipating the fog of ignor- 
ance, distrust and illwill unquestionably 
disturbing us, the cumulative force so 


created and stimulated will compel 
remedial legislation through popu ar 
sentiment. 


Take Offensive 

Insurance has nothing to conceal; 
nothing to be ashamed of; nothing to 
apologize for. Its greatest obstacle to 
success, real success (and that is spirit- 
val, as well as material) and industrial 
freedom is the apathy of its army of 
workers in failing to realize the need 
for enlightening, by concerted effort, 
the public as to the necessity, the hon- 
esty, the fair-dealing inherent in it. 
Why can we not become vocal, haf a 
million of us in defending our calling? 
The miners do. The railway folks do. 


_We do not. 


Let’s quit the trenches and defensive 
protecting. Let’s start an offensive 
movement for fairplay. Let’s proclaim 
the truth in the press. Let’s tell every 
client that our interests are his inter- 
ests; that when everything else has in- 
creased in cost insurance has not. Let's 
make ourselves better known as enter- 
prising citizens and really count at the 
polls as a distinct force for good and 
fair and honest government. 
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Syndicate Criticism 
Wholly Unwarranted 


WELL 





POOLS FUNCTIONING 





Managers Report They Are Expanding 
Continually and Handling Increased 
Amount of Business 





Marine underwriters and company 
offictals whose minds are focused on 
the future appreciate the broad impor- 
tance of organizing the American Ma- 
rine Insurance Syndicates well, and of 
keeping them ever active during the 
critical period of their infancy. The 
success of the Syndicates will, it is 
even conceded by hostile interests, ex- 
ercise a tremendous influence over the 
prospective fortunes of the American 
hull markets, and therefore the foes of 
the Syndicates are using every oppor- 
tunity to belittle them. Harassed thus 
by foreign companies and certain local 
brokers the Syndicates are going to suc- 
ceed purely on their own merits. Sup- 
port from outside is wanting and the 
companies composing the three organi- 
zations will have only themselves to 
thank when the Syndicates are recog- 
nized as permanent integrals in the 
local market. 

Lately critics have tried every means 
to test the strength and patience of 
the Syndicates and to break the power 
of these newly formed hull insurance 
combinations before they become too 
well established. These persons have 
spread their propaganda broadcast, 
where ready eyes and ears consume 
eagerly every bit of information that 
bespeaks of American failure, until 
even the British press is printing 
funeral notices. As an example of what 
expressions have appeared the follow- 
ing is taken from a recent issue of 
“Fairplay”: “In connection with the 
new hull syndicates, it is said that they 
have proved a failure, and that they 
are practically dead. Members are re- 
signing from them, and outside con- 
cerns are cutting their rates, and it is 
probable that within a very short time 
the great American hull pool scheme, 
which was to prove the salvation of the 
American market, will be no more.” 

Undoubtedly the writer of the afore- 
mentioned statement, being British, 
hopes that his words are true, but at 
present Mark Twain's widely-quoted ex- 
pression regarding his premature death 
notice is especially applicable. History 
has witnessed the passing of several 
hull associations, theft agreements, and 
other combinations of underwriters, 
and without doubt many look for the 
day when the Syndicates will join the 
“Down and Out Club.” However, it may 
be stated positively that the Syndicates 
are today stronger than they ever 
were; that they are getting not only the 
Government business which is guaran- 
teed them but also a large volume from 
private interests through some of the 
most prominent marine brokerage 
houses in New York; and that the more 
complete organization of Syndicate A 
is being carried on steadily by Charles 
R. Page and his associates. This in- 
formation comes from persons in close 
touch with the Syndicates who have 
not cared individually to give recogni- 
tion to all the rumors concerning the 
pools. 

Brokers and underwriters might re- 
member, for example, that before the 
war Germany had practically a monop- 
oly of the manufacture of dyestuffs. 
Following the cutting off of that market 
with the beginning of the war, this 


country was thrown back upon its own 
poor resources for a long time. Manu- 
facturers~had depended upon the fast, 
but cheap dyes of Germany and had 
given no thought to the development of 
the same industry in the United States 
because our dye experimenters could 
not turn out dyes as economically. Now 
the protectionists clamor long and loud 
for a tariff on dyes, and these same 
persons, manufacturers and _ shippers, 
may some day complain of high insur- 
ance costs if they scorn attempts by 
American marine insurance interests to 
build up an independent American hull 
market. 


Brokers complain of high rates and 
excessive warranties and on that basis 
many seek coverage with non-Syndicate 
domestic companies and with foreign 
companies. Being human American un- 
derwriters aim to get some profit from 
their business and must charge rates 
and impose conditions in the policies 
which seem necessary to yield fair re- 
turns on invested capital. But the 
service they render is of a high stand- 
ard such as policyholders could not se- 
cure abroad were the American market 
disorganized again. Competition breeds 
bargains and rare inducements which 
disappear when the need for such sac- 
rifices by companies bidding strenuous- 
ly for business is past. 


The “dollar internationalists,’ «as 
some brokers are aptly called, seek to 
clothe their attempts to regain control 
of the American hull market by claim- 
ing that their duties to clients require 
that they place applications with the 
lowest bidders, especially at a time 
when severe competition among ship 
ping companies exists. England and 
the United States are engaged in a 
friendly struggle for supremacy in the 
carrying trade. Is it not strange then 
that British insurance companies, fhe 
directors of which are often either 
shippers or ship-owners'§ themselves, 
should foster this country’s cause 
against their own by offering aid 
through low hull rates? With the hull 
business controlled by outside compa- 
nies American carriers could not get 
the rates they are offered today. 

So long as the American Marine In- 
surance Syndicates continue to guaran- 
tee complete service and fair adjust- 
ments to American shipowners they 
will easily wipe out all the malicious 
criticism emanating from unfriendly 
sources and will before long gain that 
place in the domestic markets for which 
they were organized. 





The steamer “Speedwell,” from Blize, 
British Honduras, to New Orleans, was 
lost during the tropical hurricane which 
swept across the Gulf of Mexico last 
week. All on board, exeept five who 
were found dead in a lifeboat, are miss- 
ing. 
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MARINE CLUB MEETING 

A business meeting of the Marine In- 
surance Club will be held Monday even- 
ing at Busto’s Restaurant to decide 
whether jit is advisable for the club to 
continue or be disbanded. Every mem- 
ber is urged to attend as the action 
taken by the officers at that time will 
be considered final. 


IK. H. Cauty, marine underwriter for 
sereral British and domestic com- 
panes, is visiting the Pacific Coast rep- 
resenta.ives of the agency. 


BEATTIE INCORPORATION 

The business heretofore carried on 
personally by W. B. Beattie, London, 
has been incorporated under the name 
of Beattie, Child & Co., Ltd., re-insur- 
ance brokers. G. A. Child, who is short- 
ly retiring from the management ofthe 
Mincing Lane branch of the Alliance 
Assurance Co., Ltd., has been appointed 
managing director jointly with Mr. 
Beattie. 
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Fall in Exchange 
Value Causes Suit 


OSBORN & CO. THE DEFENDANTS 








Assured Allege $13,000 Loss Because 
Policies, Placed Abroad, Were 
Made Payable in Pounds 





Marine policies payable in dollars are 
the only safe covers for brokers or re- 
insurance departments of local com- 
panies to contract for with foreign un- 
derwriters. This highly important fact 
has been stressed continually since in- 
ternational exchanges became liable to 
wide and sudden fluctuations following 
the outbreak of the European war, and 
is again well illustrated in the suit in- 
stituted in the New York Supreme 
Court last week against the insurance 
brokerage house of Osborn & Co. by 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall for the payment 
of $13,059, loss of which the plaintiffs 
allege they sustained when they re- 
ceived British currency instead of 
American dollars in final settlement for 
the sinking of the “J. E. Dubignon,” 
when en route from New York to 
Buenos Aires. 

On November 15, 1918, when Osborn 
& Co., acting as brokers for the com- 
plainants, placed the marine insurance 
with three British companies, foreign 
exchange was “pegged” by the Allied 
Governments at a level near par. 
Neither Osborn & Co. nor the assured 
had positive means of knowing ‘then 
what course exchanges would take 
when the restrictions were lifted, but 
even at that date many brokers and 
companies were demanding from for- 
eigners policies payable in dollars on 
the theory, which later proved correct, 
that the large debt owed by European 
countries to the United States Govern- 
ment and to private citizens would be 
reflected in ‘exchange values, and they 
sought to guarantee to the assured full 
payments of the policies. Foreign un- 
derwriters naturally opposed such terms 
as long as possible because they rea- 
lized they would be liable for far more 
than they originally contemplated were 
foreign exchange to go radically against 
them. The evident difficulty which cer- 
tain American companies have exper- 
ienced in collecting re-insurance from 
abroad on policies payable in dollars is 
the outcome of such insistence, but if 
one party to the contract must lose by 


GALVESTON LOSS WIDESPREAD 


Cotton and Buildings Coverage Re-In- 
sured With Large Number of Com- 
panies; Steamer Italian 
Officia' estimates place the loss from 
fire on the Galveston water front at 
nearly $2,000,000 but as several build- 
ings, wharves. and vessels were dam- 
aged it is thought that the claims 
against the fire and marine underwrit- 
ers will be spread thinly among a large 
number of companies. Owing to the 
general congestion at Galveston cotton 
underwriters re-insure practically their 
entire lines so that in case of a heavy 
loss, such as occurred last Thursday, 
nc single company will be the big suf- 
ferer. The cotton pools are waiting 
eagerly for further reports as to the 

exact extent of the damage. 
The Italian steamer “Etna,” loading 
a large cargo of wheat, was gutted by 


fire, but as both the vessel and the 
wheat. which was consigned to the 
Italian Government, were’ insured 


abroad local marine underwriters will 
have no claims to pay. Preliminary 
estimates of loss figures are given as 
follows: Cotton Concentration Com- 
pany, $500,000; Texas Gulf Su'phur 
Company, $300000; Galveston Wharf 
Company, $50,000; Anchor Milling Com- 
pany, $80,000; and the combined loss 
of the steamer “Etna” and the cargo 
of wheat, $500,000. 


the vagaries of exchange, from the do- 
mestic point of view, it is better that 
the outsider bear the loss. 

Today many foreign steamship com- 
panies protect themselves from possible 
exchange losses by selling passenger 
tickets in dollars, even to their own 
nationals seeking transportation to this 
country, and local underwriters and 
brokers cannot afford to do otherwise 
in their business negotiations. 

In the Osborn suit, according to the 
plaintiffs, there was due the sum of 
$51,458 from the three insurance com- 
panies as the result of the loss of the 
vessel, on the basis of 1918 exchange, 
but when the companies paid the full 
amount of £10,788, the sum mentioned 
in the policies, the owners of the ship 
received only $37,887, suffering a loss 
of $13,000 for which they are now suing. 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall contend that Os- 
born & Co. are responsible for the full 
payment of the loss. 





LOAD-LINE DECISION 





Coastwise Steamers Not To Be Includ- 
ed in Compulsory Load-Line 
Legislation 

Samuel D. McComb, of the Marine 
Office of America, was a member of 
the committee which decided last Fri- 
day that all coastwise vessels should 
be excluded from Federal regulations 
governing load-lines. The committee 
was appointed some time ago by the 
Secretary of Commerce to study the 
question of proper load-lines because 
the bill introduced in Congress at the 
last session was defeated when the At- 
lantic Carriers’ Association objected to 
compulsory load-lines on vessels plying 
between ports on this side of the At- 
lantic. The other members of te com- 
mittee included Captain C. A. MvAllis- 


ter, of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping; Hugo Frear, chief naval archi- 
tect for the Bethlehem Shipbui ding 
Corporation; E. H. Rigg, naval archi- 
tect for the New York Shipbuilding 


Company; Professor George R. McDer- 
mott, of Cornell University; H. H. Ray- 
mond, president of the Clyde-Mallory 
Lines; and J. H. Sheedy, of the Downey 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 

A majority of marine: underwriters 
are strongly in favor of the passage of 
a compulsory load-line bill and now 
that the objections of the Atlantic Car- 
tiers’ Association have been eradicated 
it is confidently expected that such a 
bill will be introduced and _ carried 
through at the next session of Congress. 

Coastwise vessels will be excluded 
for the reason that regulations now in 
force, coupled with natural conditions 
of the trade, make for the elimination 
of danger resulting from overloading, 
according to members of -the commit- 
tee. On the other hand, statistics cov- 
ering a period of nearly twenty years 
indicate it to be imperative that load- 
lines be fixed by law for steamers en- 
gaged in the trans-Atlantic trade. 


INSTITUTE ELECTIONS 





Present Officers Re-elected; F. H. Cauty 
Succeeds H. K. Fowler as a Director; 
Business Purely Routine 





All the officers of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters were re- 
elected for another year at the twenty- 
second annual meeting held Monday at 
the headquarters of the National Board 
of Marine Underwriters. Hendon Chubb 
is president; William H. McGee, vice- 
president, and Louis F. Burke, of Smith 
& Hicks, secretary and treasurer. 

Two directors, Frank H. Osborn and 
Wm. H. McGee, were re-appointed to 
succeed themselves and F. H. Cauty 
was elected to fill the place of H. K. 
Fowler, who retired last year from ac- 
tive marine underwriting. A report of 
progress made by the Institute during 
the last year was submitted and other 
purely routine business transacted, but 
no special committee reports were 
taken up at this time. 
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ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


15 William Street ° . . . 
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WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Ce 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Wostchester Fire Insurance Ce. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
Skandifiavia Reinsurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 South William Street 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 


Organized 1872 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN I} 

of NEW YORK, N. Y. (Marine Department) i] 


Incorporated 1879 


Incorporated 1886 








Incorporated 1918 
APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
3 So. William St. NEW YORK 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
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A BY-PRODUCT OF UNREST 











DROPPING IN UNEXPECTEDLY, ON THE WINDOWS 





WHO SAID WORRY, WITH COMPENSATION AND GROUP? 
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A STACK OF TROUBLE FOR THE OWNER 
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ROAD TURNED, DRIVER DIDN'T 
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‘To Our 
Insurance Friends 


OUR relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulting in unpre 
cedented growth and expansion on the 
part of The Travelers. You have not 
hesitated to recommend this Company, 
believing correctly that it had solidity 
and strength. It has been our policy, 


on the other hand, to direct business to 


you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 


QZ 


ACCIDENT LIFE LIABILITY HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER , COMPENSATION 
GROUP BURGLARY PLATE GLASS ATRCRAF1 


ENGINE 


QZ 











THE ENGINE HAD BLIND STAGGERS 














PEDESTRIANS AS WELL AS PASSENGERS BEWAR 


WHEN STEAM BOILERS LET GO 





THE TRAVELERS 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 





WHITE SULPHUR CONVENTION 





Information Clearing House 
For Insurance Agents Established 


Data and Sales 





Arguments Respecting Mutual and Reciprocal 


Competition Will. Be Available Through Companies- Agents’ 
Committee; Headquarters Insurance Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 





The high spots in the convention last week of the Casualty associations at 
White Sulphur Springs were, in brief, the following: 


1. The decision to establish in the Insurance Exchange, Chicago, a clearing 
house of information respecting mutuals and reciprocals. ; 

2. The testimony of the manufacturers’ representatives showing why busi- 
ness men in three states oppose state funds. 

8. Discussion of general agencies brought about by fear that the branch office 
system is growing in America. 

4. Talk about commissions. 

The new clearing house is still in a rather indefinite shape. C. W. Olson, 
of Chicago, was made secretary of it, but it is not known yet whether he will 
serve as he is also secretary of the Insurance Federation of Illinois, which has in 
its membership all kinds of insurance carriers. However, the idea of a clearing 
house is a concrete step in advance, as it cannot help but be of assistance to 
agents if it operates at all. 

G. Arthur Howell, of Atlanta, was the first speaker to suggest that there be 
more scientific method of getting information to fight the mutuals. 


Literature Should Be Edited By Practical Man 


In discussing plans for a publicity bureau, John L, Tiernon, of Buffalo, said 
that if it is carried out the literature sent to agents should be edited by a man 
who has had experience in the field. He had seen some literature on the subject 
edited by a man without field experience, and it was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Tiernon also suggested that the organizations of insurance men keep a 
closer tab on legislative bills so that jokers would not slip through legislatures. 
He told of one such measure in New York which by its wording makes a stock 
company liable, while a mutual is immune from liability in case of certain 
damages. 

Not many columns are needed for the resolutions adopted by the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. The agents had hard work getting 
started in their meetings. Usually they were an hour or two late. The Friday 
morning session lasted ten minutes and the only resolution passed was one de- 
claring it the sense of their association that any form of participating contract 
in compensation insurance is inexpedient. A copy of the resolution was sent to 
the companies. 

At another session this resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, There has existed since 1914 an understanding arrived at in joint 
session of the International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents to the effect that no 
change in commission rates or rules would be made by the former without first 
referring the subject to the consideration of a joint standing committee of four 
company executives and four general agents, which committee was at that joint 
session appointed: and 

“Whereas, Recently an action was taken by a body controlled by the members 
of said international association materially affecting commissions, without first 
being referred to such committee; 

“Resolved, That the national association regrets the commission modification 
referred to and, while believing that such action was prompted by no intention 
to impose a loss or hardship upon the members of said association of agents, 
nevertheless it respectfully submits to said international association the pro- 
priety of its reaffirming its understanding first above referred to, especially for 
the purpose of future guidance.” 

The action referred to was the allowing of 2% per cent. extra commission to 
brokers and subagents on compensation and automobile business if they pay 
$20,000 premiums annually to one company. This extra commission in many 
cases comes out of the general agents’ pockets. 


—————_. 
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The F. & D. and Its Army of 64 at 
Convention 

Lots of the pep at the convention 
was furnished by the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company. Keep your eye on that 
crowd because you are going to hear 
more and more about it from now on. 
A 75 centimeter gun has been put into 
its arsenal and the first shot was that 
nation-wide survey of the country 
which was reviewed by Franklin K. 
Lane. That review and the chart which 
went with it captured the front reading 
page of the “Literary Digest,” last 
week, the second page and still anoth- 
er further over in the book,—an achieve- 
ment which, with the accompanying 
publicity now pouring in, has made the 
survey the best piece of insurance 
publicity which this country has ever 
known. Editorials and reviews of the 
F. & D. survey are being printed from 
coast to coast. 

The man in the company responsible 
prefers to be anonymous, but after he 
had conceived the idea one of the chief 
governmental statisticians agreed to 
help make up the form of the chart 
and analyze the replies. The chart was 
sent to a selected list of about 700 rep- 
resentative agents and the analysis 
was made from their replies. It was 
not the idea of the chart which was so 
remarkable, although the chart was de- 
cidedly clever; it was the publicity so 
ingeniously given the affair. 

Well, the F. & D. crowd arrived at 
White Sulphur sixty-four strong. Prob- 
ably they could have elected their own 
president at the agents’ meeting if 
they wanted to. They were out mixing 
with people, however, and with them- 
selves, and didn’t spend much time in 
meeting. The F. & D. peop'e had their 
own big room with free typewriter 
service; and they got out a daily paper 





WHITE SULPHUR _SIDELIGHTS 


in which they furnished the a‘tendance, 
the golf scores and other things dele- 
gates wanted to know and kept their 
Own name in the background. That 
paper was printed every day at Cov- 
ington, twenty miles away. 

. . * 


An Englishman at the Convention 

A. W. Walmsley, of the Royal Ex- 
change, recently arrived in the country, 
had come down to see his first Amer- 
ican convention and directly after be- 
ing introduced to the delegates hdd 
the misfortune to listen to one of the 
dreariest speeches ever made at a con- 
vention. The Royal Exchange manager 
was the only man in the hall who 
listened po'itely. His face was a study. 
As he stroked his beard thoughtfully 
his eyes seemed to say: “So this is 
American oratory. Well, well. What 
patient people these Yankees are.” 
Later, he had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Frank Crane make a characteristic 
after dinner talk that was worth com- 
ing quite a distance to hear. Mr. 
Walmsley was introduced as manager 
of the first casualty department estab- 
lished by a British company. This 
wasn't quite correct, however, as the 
Sun’s casualty department antedated it 
somewhat, 

+ . . 


Defeating State Insurance in England 

Mr. Walmsley had an opportunity to 
show British thoroughness in explain- 
ing how the insurance men there had 
beat state insurance. The Accident 
Officers’ Association had gathered the 
experience of the word respecting 
state insurance funds and other com- 
pensation and social insurance ventures 
and experiments; and had also import- 
ed from Boston an expert named Stone 


(Continued on page 35) 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Offices—00 and 92 William St. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE WB, 1920 
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WHITE SULPHUR CONVENTION 





Why Employers Are 
Against State Fund 


STAND TAKEN IN TENNESSEE 








Stress Laid on Management; Business 
Men Responsible for Present 
Law 





One of the most interesting features 
of the White Sulphur Springs meeting 
of casualty and surety men was a dis- 
cussion of “Why Employers Rejected 
Monopolistic State Fund Compensation 
Insurance.” Representatives of lead- 
ing manufacturers were heard and 
Charles C. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association 
read this paper: 

I we'come the opportunity to say a 
word in behalf of the compensation law 
we have in Tennessee. Especially are 
we anxious to voice a united sentiment 
among the employers of Tennessee 
against any form of state or monopo- 
listic insurance. 

Agitation for a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in Tennessee began during the 
1913 session of our legislature when a 
law was enacted creating a workmen’s 
compensation commission “to make a 
thorough investigation of the subject 
of workmen's compensation and _ sub- 
mit a report to the general assembly 
of the state of Tennessee.” 

At that time only two elements of 
the state’s citizenship were interested 
in the subject, namely, labor unions 
which were seeking new fields for agi- 
tation, and politicians who were look- 
ing for added opportunities for legisla- 
tion—the vast majority of the state’s 
citizenship was not interested one way 
or the other. 

The state commission was appointed 
and devoted considerable time and 
study to the subject. Public meetings 
were held in the larger cities of the 
state, and a conscientious effort made 
to ascertain the sentiment of those in- 
terested and secure outside information 
which would enable the commission to 
draft the best bill possible. 

The Tennessee Federation of Labor, 
speaking for organized labor, urged the 
commission to draft a law embodying 
exclusive state insurance patterned af- 
ter the Ohio law. 

The Tennessee Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation speaking for the employers, 
urged the commission not to recom- 
mend a law, giving as its reason that 
workmen’s compensation was more or 
‘ess in an experimental stage: that it 
was absolutely untried in the South; 
that none of the eight states touching 
Tennessee were even considering the 
question, with the possible exception of 
Kentucky, and that to force a compen- 
sation law on the employers of Ten- 
nessee would work a hardship at that 
time. During that investigation the 
Manufacturers’ Association rendered 
every assistance possible in getting up 
data for the commission and gave much 
valuable information which was reflect- 
ed in the report of the commission. 
The association did, however, make one 
positive recommendation, namely, that 
in the event a bill was drafted that it 
stay Clear of every appearance of state 
insurance. In addition to the two 
groups mentioned a few lawyers recom- 
mended that whatever else was includ- 
ed in the bill, that there be inserted 
somewhere and somehow a “Suing 
C'ause” as a life saver to a certain 
element of their fraternity. 

First Bill Not Liked 

A bill was drafted by the commission 
and embodied in its report to the 1915 
session of the legislature. Neither the 
employers or the employes liked the 





bill, although taking it as a whole it 
was a very fair one. The employers 
were just not ready for a compensation 
law and suffice it to say no law was 
enacted at that session of the legis!'a- 
ture. 

The public meetings of the state com- 
mission and a declaration in both party 
platforms for a compensation law led 
us to believe that a law might be en- 
acted at the 1917 session and that some 
preparations should be made for the 
ordeal. The association appointed a 
committee of three prominent manu- 
facturers to visit a number of states 
having compensation laws for the pur- 
pose of getting first hand information 
and profit by the experience of these 
states. One member of this committee 
was opposed to the principles of com- 
pensation, one was strongly in favor of 
exclusive state insurance, while the 
third was in favor of a law embodying 
competitive insurance features. After 
spending three weeks of investigation 
in eleven states the committee came 
back enthused over the question of com- 
pensation and unalterably opposed to 
state insurance in any form. 


Labor’s Position 

When the 1917 session of the legisla- 
ture convened the Tennessee Federa- 
tion of Labor still insisted upon state 
insurance, and prepared a bill contain- 
ing this feature. The Manufacturers’ 
Association drafted a bill embodying 
competitive insurance features, Both 
bills were introduced and as neither 
side would give in, and as sentiment 
was still luke-warm, no compensation 
measure was enacted at that session 
of legislature. 

Feeling that a Jaw should be enacted 
at the 1919 session of the legislature, 
the general counsel of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association drafted the present 
compensation law which was _ prac- 
tically unanimously enacted, the only 
amendment being the one exempting 
coal mines. 

Now that is the brief history of com- 
pensation legislation in Tennessee with 
the exception of the most important 
chapter, namely, why did the employers 
oppose state insurance. After the thor- 
ough investigation which was made, 
the Association came to the unanimous 
conclusion that state insurance was 
neither sound in principle, nor theory. 
The Association had taken action time 
and again against any form of govern- 
ment ownership be it municipal, state, 
or national, holding that it was not the 
function of government to enter the 
marts of trade in competition with 
legitimate enterprises. The Associa- 
tion well knew also the disposition of 
political parties to dig deep entrench- 
ments and to take every possible ad- 
vantageous fortification. It knew that 
in the establishment of a state fund 
that there would be required an outlay 
ot machinery, the political sound of 
which would be heard in every quarter 
of the state. 

“Management” Overlooked 

The Association furthermore knew 
that in the conduct of a business the 
casual observer would only see two ele- 
ments—-capital and labor, but the 
dynamo which turned the wheels and 
kept that business in constant opera- 
tion was MANAGEMENT, an element 
too often overlooked. It is quite neces- 
sary to have a man at the lathe; it is 
also necessary to have adequate finan- 
cial facilities, but it is even more neces- 
sary to have competent MANAGE- 
MENT. The Association questions the 
wisdom of the state going into the in- 
surance business under a doubtful po- 
litical management. The Association 
knew full well that the employers would 
meet the requirements of the law. 
There was never a doubt as to the abil- 
ity of the state to enforce every pro- 
vision of the law, but the Association 
was dubious as to whether an organiza- 





tion of competent men could be gotten 
together to manage a political business, 
a “political business” for the reason 
that this department of the state gov- 
ernment, in all of its ramifications, 
would be subject to the influence of the 
political party in power. A change in 
management could be expected every 
two years, certainly every four years, 
and that feature which counts most 
in successful business—experience— 
would play no part in the affairs of this 
enterprise. The circumstances — sur- 
rounding a politically administered 
business are not such as to lend them- 
selves to that efficient, economical, and 
satisfactory management which is a 
prime necessity in the conduct of such 
an enterprise and the potential danger 
of the use of such an organization for 
political purposes should not be over- 
looked. 





Specialized Business 


The association knew that insurance 
was a highly specialized business, one 
which was sailing the seas after many 
well started ships had been thrown 
upon the rocks, It felt then, and feels 
now, that the men who had _ spent 
years in this individualized business 
were more capable of conducting such 
a business in Tennessee, than a man 
or group of men appointed because of 
political influence and the ability to 
carry a ward or district for a certain 
candidate or party. The Association 
felt that the state had no more right to 
embark in the insurance business, eith- 
er exclusively or in competition with 
well established companies, than it did 
to enter the clothing business, the can- 
dy business, or any other business, 
when such a business could be ade- 
quately or satisfactorily conducted un- 
der private initiative. It felt that the 
State should foster every legitimate 
business enterprise, but father none. 
As buyers of insurance, since the es- 
tablishment of business enterprises, the 
Association felt that it was the better 
part of wisdom to avoid possible pit- 
fal s and protect its members and their 
employes from a cumbersome and in- 
effective law and give them a law with 
maximum benefit at minimum cost. 
The members of the Association have 
never feared competition in their re- 
spective lines, in fact the association 
strongly believes that “Competition is 
the life of trade” and in the prepara- 
tion of a compensation law the first 
principle laid down was to keep the 
way open for clean insurance competi- 
tion under the new law. This accounts 
for the provision placing all companies 
entering the state on an equal footing 
under the law. 

In conc’usion permit me to say that 
notwithstanding the fact that it was 
largely due to the activities of the em- 
ployer class that a workmen’s compen- 
sation law in Tennessee was not en- 
acted during either the 1913, 1915 or 
1917 session of the legislature, it was 
not on account of the employers with- 
holding any good thing from their em- 
ployes, but due to the fact that there 
was no particular hurry about placing 
a law upon our statute books which 
could not be removed or easily modified. 
The employers of Tennessee are re- 
sponsible for the present law. It was 
drafted after considerab'e investigation 
and study, and embodies features which 
had been untried in other states. The 
law, as you doubtless know, leaves to a 
large extent the employer and employe 
to settle their differences practically 
without interference by state depart- 
ment or machinery. The Insurance 
Commissioner is empowered with the 
duty to see that every employer coming 
under the law is in position to make 
compensation payments when due. 
This can be done either by the concern 
carrying its own insurance, which is 
permitted under certain conditions, or 
by insuring with one of the companies 
admitted to do business in Tennessee. 


Virginia’s Attitude 
Against State Funds 


BRIDGE COMPANY MAN’S VIEW 








Employers and Business Men Defend 
Companies Against Socialistic, 
Radical Oppression 





One of the papers read before cas- 
ualty underwriters and agents at White 
Sulphur Springs covered the subject 
“Why Employers Rejected Monopolistic 
State Fund Compensation Insurance in 
Virginia.” The speaker was C. Edwin 
Michael, president of the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Company, who said in 
part: 

A recent proclamation of the Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Work is a social obligation; the 
state has the right to oblige the citizen 
to work and even assign him work he 
must do, and to punish him if he does 
not obey.” 

I ask you what is the difference be- 
tween this socialistic order than one 
which might emanate from this or any 
other state, reading as follows: 

“The state has the right to oblige the 
citizen to insure in a State Fund, and 
even assign him the rate he must pay 
and to punish him if he does not obey.” 

What a contrast this would be to the 
expressions of that illustrious Virgin- 
ian, Thomas Jefferson, who in his in- 
augural address spoke of our freedom 
and independén-e as follows: 

“Equal right to the use of our own 
faculties, to the acquisitions of our own 
industry, to honor and confidence from 
our fellow citizens, resulting not from 
birth but from our actions and their 
sense of them; equal and exact justice 
to all men of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political.” 

So then may you not anticipate that 
the employers of Virginia were strenu- 
ously opposed to an act of the state 
which many regarded as Socialistic in 
in the extreme, or at least tending in 
that direction? 


Many Opposed 


In the first place, I think, not only 
the employers of the siate, but the 
large majority of its peovle are opposed 
to the state entering into any form of 
business in competition with private 
citizens. It has been the policy of 
American governments, both national 
and state, to encourage legislution that 
promises to prevent monopolies of 
every description, and certainly the 
state should not set the example by 
adopting special insurance legislation, 
which, in the experience of at least two 
other states, Ohio and West Virginia, 
has resulted in monopolistic compensa- 


We have purposely kept the way open 
for competition, based entirely upon 
ability to pay claims and the rendering 
of efficient service to the insured. There 
can be no competition in the amount of 
rates charged as under the Act itself, 
and the rules promulgated by the Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau, a certain rate is fixed for each 
cass and all companies must respect 
this rate. Under our law we have pur- 
posely prevented state interference ex- 
cept where it is absolutely necessary. 
Of course the state sees to it that the 
law is properly administered, but it was 
the intention of the framers of the law 
to prevent the state from interfering 
except where there were violations. We 
are pleased with our law and delighted 
more and more every day that we early 
took a positive stand against monopo- 
listic or state insurance. 
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tion insurance. It may be frankly stat- 
ed that there was some minor de- 
mand for provision of a state insurance 
fund at the time of enactment of the 
compensation law, and the legislature 
made provision for permittinz such a 
fund only in conjunction with the other 
insurance provisions, and it mav be fur- 
ther frankly asserted, that while the 
large majority of employers favored 
the enactment of a compeasatiovi law, 
the vast majority insisted that they be 
given freedom in the matter of protect- 
ing their liability under the new act 
just as they had enjoyed under the com- 
mon law. It was argued by some of 
those who favored the state insurance 
fund at the last legislation, that the 
state having forced a compensation law 
upon its citizens, the state should pro- 
vide means of protection of their liabil- 
ity at cost. The state has enacted 
many laws that placed responsibilities 
upon many citizens who had previously 
escaped liability, and in this instance 
it simply said that injured employes 
under certain conditions would receive 
compensation, and placed upon all em- 
ployers the same responsibility to so- 
ciety that had been only partially as- 
sumed by a few solvent citizens in the 
past. 

The real liability of employers had 
not been materially increased, but the 
responsibility of many who had pre- 
viously escaped their just and moral 
obligations had been more definitely de- 
termined and so far as the injured em- 
nloye and his family were concerned 
most definite’y assured, and a larger 
portion of society required to assume 
their just share of the expense of acci- 
dents in intensive industrial operations. 

When considering the ‘greatly in- 
creased cost of general governmental 
operations, national and state, and the 
generally accepted public opinion that 
state management never has been as 
efficient as similar private operations, 
it is not surprising that the Virginia 
legislature, at its last session, rejected 
the proposal to establish a_ so-called 
state fund. The name in itself is mis- 
leading, because in this instance, as in 


other “State Funds” I do not under- 
stand that the state would have as- 


sumed any responsibility, other than 
the collection and distribution of pre- 
miums, because the Bill provided there 
should be no further responsibility or 
liability upon the state. 


Monopolistic Insurance 


Your speaker was severely censured 
by a few individuals because of refer- 
ence to the proposed law as_ being 
monopolistic. The proposed law did 
permit self-insurance, it is true, but 
it was early apparent to the proponents 
of the bill that with the opposition, by 
exclusion, of the self insurers in the 
state, there was no hope of serious con-* 
sideration of the measure. There is 
little doubt upon the minds of many 
employers that probably at the next 
succeeding legislature, when liundreds 
of employers would have been forced 
to become self insurers by reason of 
fear of the solvency of the “State 
Fund,’—further amendments wou'd be 
presented providing that all employers 
participate in the “State Fund”. This 
had been the experience elsewhere. It 
was not surprising then that probably 
the largest self insurer in the state, 
although not immediately affected by 
the proposed amendment, registered 
the most vigorous protest against the 
creation of a state fund. 


Protection of Injured 


It was surprising, to find so little 
protest against the so-called state fund 
from the employes of the state. One 
of the strongest advocates of the pro- 
posed bill in the legislature was the 
accredited representative of employes. 
Employers in conference with employes 
had readily agreed that certain amend- 
ments to the original law, because of 


increased costs of living, were desir- 
able. There was no serious controversy 
between them upon the terms of these 
amendments and they were promptly 
adopted. 

But representatives of the insurance 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor were brought before the 
legislature to show what a splendid 
thing the state insurance fund was for 
both the employers and employes. 
Strange to say the employers were not 
impressed with their arguments. Evi- 
dently a-majority of the legislature 
were not convinced since the measure 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 

But your speaker was seriously con- 
cerned as to the interests of injured 
employes and the widows and orphans 
of deceased employes who might be- 
come claimants under the compensation 
act. 

Not Guaranteed 

So far as my observation goes, no 
state has ever guaranteed the solvency 
of a state fund. What the state usual- 
ly does is to assess premiums against 
employers and disburse the premiums 
so received upon compensation claims 
and invest the balance, if any. There, 
the state’s responsibility ends. The 
proponents of the bill in question were 
frank enough to say in its terms that 
when an employer had paid into the 
state fund the premiums assessed 
against him, that no further liability 
should obtain for compensation claims 
of his employes. To my mind, the pas- 
sage of such an act would have been 
a blot upon our commonwealth and a 
crime against the injured employes, 
their widows and orphans. The state 
was not to be held responsible for in- 
adequate rates or mismanagement, and 
the employer was released, and in case 
of a deficit, then the widow and orphan 


would again have to appeal to society 
for sustenance. 

In adopting the compensation act, a 
previous legislature had made the com- 
pensation benefits absolutely certain in 
that the liability of employers had been 
secured by a provision of solvent insur- 
ance. Here, the same legislature, pro- 
posed to release the state and employer 
both, if the state fund under the pro- 
posed plan of operation became insolv- 
ent, and under a pledge of “lowest pos- 
sible cost” there was certainly little 
hope ofastrong fund to meet emergen- 
cies, contingencies, catastrophes, and a 
rainy day. Your speaker confidently 
believes that if the majority of the em- 
ployes of the state had known how 
their interests would have been jeopar- 
dized by the passage of that act, thou- 
sands upon thousands of voices of em- 
ployes, their wives and children would 
have been raised in definite protest 
against its favorable consideration. 


The so-called state funds have evi- 
dently not been popular in other com- 
pensation states where other forms of 
insurance are permitted. In a bulletin 
of the Department of Labor No. 243, 
page 95, there is given a statement of 
premiums written in compensation 
states in 1916, and upon observation it 
is found that the state fund in Cali- 
fornia wrote only one-fifth the pre- 
miums, in Colorado one-fifth, in Mary- 
land one-seventh, in Michigan one-thir- 
tieth, in Montana one-tenth, in New 
York one-eighth, and in Pennsylvania 
one-tenth as much premiums as the 
stock and mutuals wrote. Our em- 
ployers were impressed with this state- 
ment, and many of them concluded that 
the reason for these showings is that 
the state fund protects neither the em- 
ployer nor the employe and they be- 
lieved it wrong to encourage the estab- 
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lishment of such an uncertain source 
of relief to their employes and their 
families, who might become injured. 


Position of Employers 


Your speaker does not pretend to 
know whether or not the premium rates 
generally charged by the insurance 
companies in this State are excessive. 
That is a proposition which only ex- 
perience under the present act, and the 
competition of stock companies, mu- 
tual companies, employers groups, and 
self insurers can determine. And we 
may be assured that these factors will 
eventually settle that question. If your 
companies are charging the industries 
of the state excessive rates for the 
risk involved and service required and 
rendered, there will come a time when 
the employers of the State will ascer- 
tain the truth whatever it may be, and 
if it is found that your companies have 
not played the game fair, you may be 
assured, that you will not be permitted 
to play at all. 

If on the other hand, you are render- 
ing value received in absolute protec- 
tion of the insured, if you are vigilant 
in promoting safety measures for the 
prevention of accidents, if you are fair 
and just in compensating the injured 
employes, and for all of these services 
you are making a reasonable profit, you 
will find that the emp'oyers will con- 
tinue your service and pay you ade- 
quately therefor. 

You will find the employers and con- 
servative business men of Virginia en- 
couraging your legitimate activities 
and defending you and _ themselves 
against socialistic and radical oppres- 
sion of every nature, 

In the matter of compensation insur- 
ance you will find that they will con- 
sistently advocate freedom for the in- 
sured in the selection of their protec- 
tion. 


You will find them opposed to the 
states attempting a monopolistic insur- 
ance business, and opposing any state 
administration of the compensation act, 
other than the appointment of an im 
partial board or commission which shall 
act as a tribunal to settle differences 
that may arise between employers and 
employes in the matter of claims, and 
to see that such claims are properly 
protected by solvent self insurers or in- 
surance companies. 


LANE AND THE SURETY BUSINESS 

A little story in daily papers to the 
effect that Franklin K. Lane, former 
Secretary of the Interior “has been 
forced to give up business temporarily” 
because of ill-health, attracted far 
more than conventional interest among 
surety insurance men this week. Mr. 
Lane has been very much in the minds 
of surety executives ever since the 
Fide'ity & Deposit made public that 
analysis of its country-wide survey of 
business, political, financial and agricul- 
tural conditions. It is even stated that 
the president of one of the companies, 
believing that Mr. Lane was going with 
the F. & D., sent the former cabinet 
officer a note congratulating him “upon 
entering the surety business.” Lane 
is generally regarded as the best man 
that Mr. Wilson has had in his Cabinet 
with the exception of Garrison, 


1920 CASUALTY REPORT 

Best’s “Casualty and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Reports” for 1920 have been 
received. The volume consists of 453 
pages. The first edition of this publica- 
tion was issued in 1914. In addition to 
the stock companies, it includes mutuals 
and a reciprocal section, containing the 
latest information of these carriers. 
From January 1, 1910 to January 1, 1920 
twenty-four mutuals retired from busi- 
ness. 
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Address Before Casualty Men Covers 
Leading Problems in Many 
Lines 


President Arthur E. Childs, of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, scored in his ex- 
cellent address at White Sulphur 
Springs, when he said: 

“Surely, if the insurance structure 
can grow and prosper in the face of 
such a shaking as the world hag had, 
it augurs well for an era of unprecedent- 
ed prosperity during the years to come 
when business conditions have once 
more become normal.” 

Following are excerpts from Mr. 
Childs’ address: 

Questions of large moment affecting 
adversely any branch of insurance 
should be opposed by all insurance com- 
panies working as a unit, irrespective 
of the kinds of insurance written. 
When any part of the insurance struc- 
ture is assaulted with intent to destroy 
we should present a solid front to pro- 
tect such part. Likewise, we should be 
active’y interested in the success of all 
movements which will promote the wel- 
fare of the companies and associations 
engaged in all branches of underwrit- 
ing. The more we can do to see that 
insurance of all kinds measures up to 
the expectation of the public, the more 
we promote our own success. The in- 
surance carrier must so govern its op- 
erations as to merit the respect and 
confidence of the public. 


Mutual Competition 


As you all realize, the competition of 
the mutual workmen’s compensation in- 
surance companies this year has been 
felt very seriously by the stock com- 
panies. The point of view of many on 
the subject seems to be as follows: 
It is desirab'e that both types of com- 
panies should exist. Each is contrib- 
uting an important element to the de- 
velopment of the best form of insur- 
ance. The influence of the mutual com- 
panies is toward the lowering of cost 
through return of dividends, The influ- 
ence of the stock companies is toward 
the improvement of the quality of the 
insurance through increased service. 
Both of these should go on together and 
both should be encouraged to develop. 
The most effective way for the stock 
companies to meet mutual competition 
is to develop still further their service. 
If they are collecting a higher premium 
they must deliver a higher grade of 
goods; that they are doing this is well 
known to those quatified to judge. It 
only remains for the stock company ag- 
ent to present the facts to preve his 
case and get the business. 

As the basic rates for compensation 
insurance are used by all types of car- 
riers as a guide in the making of rates 
for individual risks, any efforts to pro- 
duce a lower premium cost cannot be 
expected with modification of such 
rates. The saving must come out of 
operating expenses, and as the saving 
through the elimination of the commis- 
sion to the agent is but a small part of 
the amount usually returned in ‘ivi 
dends by mutual carriers, the balance 
of this dividend must come from cur- 
tailment of service. 

Compensation laws were enacted for 
the purpose of placing upon industry 
the burden of caring for and rehabili- 
tating injured workmen. In writing a 


‘ontract of insurance on an employer, 
the insurance carrier should recognize 
the obligation of seeing that the pur- 


pose of the compensation law is car- 
ried out in this direction to the fullest 
extent. The mere payment of wages 
under the law to injured is but a very 
small part of that which is required by 
a compensation law. Industry has 
recognized since the war what the 
value of their working force actually 
means;—viz., that a trained and effi- 
cient working force in a plant is a large 
investment and every effort should be 
put forth by the industries of our coun- 
try to conserve this force. Any inter- 
ruption in its efficiency as the result of 
an accident demands not only immedi- 
ate attention but the very best service 
that can possibly be rendered to see 
that this interruption is corrected with 
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the least loss of time. This ca'ls for a 
Medical Service that should place the 
injured worker back into industry, not 
only in the shortest possible time, but 
in as near the same physical condition 
as he was in prior to the accident. 


Stock Arguments 
The contention of stock insurance 
companies that their methods of oper- 
ating and the refinement of the business 
by superior service: 
First, through agents acting as 
councilors for assured. 
Second, by safety engineering for 
the prevention of accidents. 
Third, by the most skillful and effi- 
cient medical service in rehabilitating 
injured workmen, 
cannot be successfully controverted, 
as the vast resources of the stock com- 
panies, the volume of business done, 
and their many years of experience en- 
able them to render the kind of service 
that is vital to the best interests, not 
only of employers but of employes. 

Furthermore, it can successfully and 
truthfully be claimed that this service 
results in a saving to the insured in ac- 
tual costs, inasmuch as the reduced 
number of accidents made possible by 
improved methods of safety engineering 
and the more prompt rehabilitating of 
injured through medical service brings 
down the cost of insurance under the 
experience rating plan of the stock com- 
panies. Another vital point to be con- 
sidered in favor of stock insurance from 
the employer’s viewpoint in estimating 
cost of production—and insurance pre- 
miums certainly enter into the aggre- 
gate cost—, is the certain knowledge of 
the assured that the insurance expense 
is fixed, and that heis not liable to the 
unknown quantity described as “assess- 
ments,” the element which always 
hangs over the head of the mutual com- 
pany insurance employer. 

Liability Insurance 

Personally, I have been of the opinion 
for some time that eventually, doubt- 
less much earlier than many would ad- 





mit, automobile liability may be sup- 
planted by automobile compensation, 
the same as employers’ liability was 
obliged to give way to workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

As you know, there has already been 
introduced in some of the state legisla- 
tures bills to require motor vehicle own- 
ers to file a bond or insurance policy 
for $5,000 or more for payment of judg- 
ment for personal injuries or property 
damage. To date no such bills have 
been passed but it is certain that it is 
only a question of a short time before 
some such legislation will be enacted 
by all the states. 

It seems to me that it is our duty, and 
that it is none too early for this asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee, to con- 
sider this entire subject. After con- 
ferences with the insurance commis- 
sioners, the necessary legislation could 
be determined upon which would fully 
protect the public and at the same time 
fcrestall our arch enemy, State Insur- 
ance, 

The automobile, when you consider 
that it will not be many years before 
the registration will exceed twenty 
million, furnishes a wonderfully pro- 
lific field of opportunities for the insur- 
ance carrier. We must be alive in 
recognizing these opportunities and in 
devising protection which will fulfill 
the requirements of the public. 


Accident and Health 


The solution of how to make a health 
underwriting profit is entirely a matter 
of an adequate premium, graded by oc- 
cupational exposure and age. Until 
the experience can be so scientifica'ly 
graded, we must be satisfied with a flat 
premium charge. Meantime, unless we 
wish to take a loss in our health under- 
writing, the health premium for the 
present broad coverage should be at 
least $10 per annum for each $5 weekly 
indemnity. 

No sympathy or aid should be extend- 
ed to any movement to further restrict 
the coverage of the health policy. Any 
backward steps toward the requirement 
of house confinement or the elimination 
or partial disability would only tend to 
create further dissatisfaction on the 
part of the insurance public who want, 
and are entitled to, complete protection 
according to their standard. It is our 
business to see that we secure an ade- 
quate premium and if we fail in this 
single fundamental it should be our loss 
and not a loss to the public. 

The two most important matters now 
under consideration are the compilation 
of our heal h experience for the purpose 
of determining an adequate health rate 
and ‘non-cancellable accident aud health 
insurance. 

Fidelity and Surety 

The most disturbing feature in the 
surety business at the present time is 
the tendency on the part of irresponsi- 
ble agents and brokers to make rebates, 
This situation is not alarming but it is, 
nevertheless, disturbing. In order to 
eradicate this evil it is necessary for 
home office officia’s to take a very firm 
stand with their agency forces, to weed 
out those undesirables who will not 
play fair and to insist that their agency 
forces shall have nothing to do with the 
broker who is known to be a rebater. 
The laborer being worthy of his hire, 
it is unfair to the great body of honest, 
upright and intelligent agents, who 
know that they are entitled to have 
what they earn, to be placed in com- 
petition with rebaters who are the vul- 
tures’ of the business. No more con- 
structive work lies before us than that 
of speedily finding ways and means of 
eliminating from our business those 
crooked agents or brokers known as re- 
baters, not only from the surety and 
fidelity field but from all the casualty 
branches. 

Automobile and Teams 


Would it not help this branch of un- 


derwriting if our traffic laws throuzh- 
out the country required that all auto- 
mobile accidents be reported to the 
Highway Commission where either per- 
sonal injury or property damage result? 
In Massachusetts, at least, there is no 
record of automobile accidents where 
only property is damaged, that is, only 
personal injury accidents are reported. 
Under our present laws property valued 
at $10,000 or more may be destroyed by 
an automobi'e accident without report- 
ing it to the Highway Commission or 
any other State Bureau. If, however, 
an automobile accident results in any 
personal injury however slight, it must 
be reported. This, in my judgment, is a 
serious defect which the insurance com- 
panies should help to correct. 


Burglary and Theft 


The present method of rating bur- 
glary business is indefensible, it being 
unfair and discriminatory, as shown by 
the fact that today an applicant having 
goods exposed to loss to the extent of 
$100,000 can secure from any company 
a policy in the amount of $1,000 for ex- 
actly the same premium as that charged 
another insured who has only $1,000 
worth of property and applies for a sim- 
ilar amount of insurance. Under the 
circumstances, is it not absolutely nec- 
essary that some corrective measure be 
decided upon which will accomplish 
the desired effect? If so, is it unrea- 
sonable to follow the example of the 
fire insurance companies by incorporat- 
ing co-insurance in all burglary policies, 
and particularly in connection with resi- 
dential burglary theft and larceny poli- 
cies where similar conditions exist? 

With an 80 per cent co-insurance or 
average clause in the policy the man 
with a $1000 exposure would pay ex- 
act'y the same rate as the man with a 
$100,000 exposure but the latter would 
be forced to carry $80,000 insurance or 
the clause would operate against him 
in the settlement of a loss. In other 
words, in this instance, the company 
would only be liable for that proportion 
of any loss which the amount of insur- 
ance bears to $80,000. 

Burglary insurance is destined to 
show a continued rapid growth each 
year, especially if some more equitable 
means of rate-making, like the co-insur- 
ance plan, is adopted. 

The loss ratio based on losses in- 
curred and premiums earned by all 
companies during 1919 wag 52.41 per 
cent and during 1918 was 56.68 per cent, 
but as near as can be determined the 
loss ratio for the first six months of 
1920 is considerably higher than for the 
entire year 1919. Notwithstanding the 
increase in rates, practically all com- 
panies report a considerable increase 
in the number of new risks written so 
far this year, 


Steam Boiler and Engine 

The present position of boiler and en- 
gine insurance is, of course, influenced 
by the general prosperous industrial 
conditions of the country, although, un- 
doubtedly, not to the same extent as 
most other lines of underwriting. Un- 
like fire insurance, for instance, boiler 
and engine policies do not afford insur- 
ance in specific amounts on specified 
property, nor do they contain any Co- 
insurance provisions. Accordingly, 
present high values of property insured 
have not been reflected in the increased 
amount of insurance carried under boil- 
er and fly-wheel policies to anywhere 
near the same extent as they apparently 
have been under fire policies, although, 
unquestionably, larger lines of boiler 
and fly-wheel insurance are now carried 
than ever before. This in part explains 
why the aggregate of boiler and fly- 
wheel premiums has not increased as 
rapid’y as other lines of underwriting 
during the last two years. The growth 
of premium income has not been nearly 
as rapid as other lines, although it has 
been a healthy and substantial one. 
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It is the practice generally to write 
boiler and fly-wheel policies for a three- 
year term. In judging of the growth 
of the business, accordingly, it is best 
to compare the premium income for 
any year with that of the third year 
previous. 


It is unfortunate that it has not been 
possible for the underwriters of other 
kinds of insurance involving the acci- 
dent hazard to have done more in the 
direction of loss prevention. This very 
plainly is one of our tasks for the near 
future. 


Importance of Insurance Agent 


Insurance is not merely a means of 
protection. It is protection plus serv- 
ice. The insurance company provides 
both protection and service. The ag- 
ent is the councilor upon whom the pub- 
lic should depend for advice on insur- 
ance matters and the one who guides 
their interests after they become pol- 
icyholders. Without a well trained ag- 
ent the protection granted or service 
rendered to policyholders cannot be 
complete. 


The public is densely ignorant on 
the matter of proper insurance cover- 
age. The great majority of insurers 
cepend upon the agent. What the ag- 
ent advises is generally accepted as 
fina’. The insurance agent is indis- 
pensable and it is most fitting that the 
meetings of this association be in joint 
convention with the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents. 
The interests of both are mutual and 
our problems, whatever they may be, 
can be most amicably settled through 
joint councils. The future welfare of 
the insurance business demands that 
this association condemn and oppose in 
every way possible any plan of insur- 
ance which does not require an agency 
force. 

The agents’ association possesses 
great power for accomplishing reform 
in establishing standard requirements 
for those who seek to enter the insur- 
ance business. It is for them to devise 
a way whereby the worthy part time 
agent can develop, and at the same time 
keep out of the business those who seek 
a license to write a few risks or to 
avoid the penalty of a rebate. Their 
influence, if properly directed in con- 
junction with the insurance companies 
and insurance commissioners, will es- 
tablish the necessary standards needed 
to protect properly the insurer from 
the untrained, shiftless type of agents 
who injure the whole insurance struc- 
ture, 

Insurance Education 

It goes without saying that all the 
members of both associations should 
favor and support financially, if neces- 
sary, any movement that will furnish 
insurance education and establish a 
standard which all must attain before 
they can be qualified to act in any re- 
sponsible capacity in connection with 
the insurance business. 

Our educational work should not be 
directed entirely to training those who 
propose to enter the business for Home 
Office or field positions, but should in- 
clude some general analysis and treat- 
ment of the subject of insurance of all 
kinds in a way that the public at large 
may be better and more correctly in- 
formed. 

The subject of insurance wherever 
touched upon in our schools, especially 
the business colleges, is very crudely 
handled. The preparation of proper 
text books designed to educate the pub- 
lic on insurance would not be beyond 
the province of an Insurance Institute. 
We must not forget that insurance edu- 
"= can be made our most valuable 
ally. 

President Childs favored considering 
the contingent commission, or profit 
sharing plan for agents, and concluded: 


There are many other subjects of 
general interest to us all; like taxation, 


Losses Shown in 
Ten-Year Periods 


NO INSURANCE PROFITEERING 


Auto Property Damage Shows 4.2 Per 
Cent Loss; Burglary 2 Per Cent; 
Plate Glass 4.2 Per Cent 





George D. Webb, of Chicago, said at 
the White Sulphur meeting that agents 
should be able to clear the companies 
of any charge of profiteering when they 
can point out that for over a period of 
ten years the companies on a volume of 
$430,000,000 of liability premiums 
showed a net underwriting loss of 4 
per cent, and for the same ten year 
period the following loss or meager 
profit on the various lesser liability 
lines: 

Auto property damage premiums of 
$52,700,000 showed an underwriting loss 
of 4.2 per cent. 

Burglary insurance premiums of $54,- 
000,000 showed an underwriting loss of 
2 per cent. 

Plate glass premiums of $52,000,000 
showed an underwriting loss of 4.2 per 
cent. 

Steam boiler premiums of $31,000,000 
showed a profit of % of 1 per cent. 

On compensation business to date, in- 
cluding two or three years under un- 
usually prosperous war conditions, an 
ostensible or apparent profit of 1.4 per 
cent was made. 

Discussing mutuals he said: 

“While mutual companies make a 
strong appeal in certain localities and 
to certain classes of insurers their 
volume in the compensation line bare- 
ly equals 20 per cent of the total vol- 
ume, and already twenty-five mutual 
companies have shut up shop. 

“As for inter-insurers there are ac- 
tually several times 57 varieties, but not 
to exceed two or three organizations of 
financial strength and stability worthy 
of serious consideration. In the auto- 
mobile line alone there are 47 varie- 
ties, and to the credit of Illinois, let it 
be said that 23 of these aggregations 
are domiciled in the ‘sucker state.’ 
There are 27 such aggregations writing 
compensation insurance and a total of 
approximately 100 such aggregations, 
including compensation, automobile 
and similar lines.” 


state insurance and other kindred sub- 
jects which require constant attention. 
Until the public better understands our 
business we can expect insurance to 
remain the football of politics and the 
toy of unscrupulous politicians. To 
steer them clear of the insurance busi- 
ness or even to minimize their destruc- 
tive work, would merit the gratitude of 
a long suffering fraternity. There is 
certainly plenty of opportunity for con- 
structive work on the part of our mem- 
bership. 

It seems to be the general consensus 
of opinion that no other organization 
is in a position to render more va'u- 
able and efficient service to its members 
than the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and 
in concluding permit me to say that in 
order to render that service to the best 
advantage, we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the need of the closest har- 
mony and co-operation between the 
members of the association, to the end 
that in the casualty insurance business 
we may best conserve the legitimate in- 
terests of the insurance companies, the 
insurance agents and the insurance 
public. 





In Defence of 
General Agents 


BUILDING UP OF ORGANIZATIONS 





Prominent Territorial Office Managers 
Constructing for Future; Young 
Men. Taken Into Firm 





“The general agent belongs to a dy- 
ing race.” 

This remark dropped by one of the 
casualty executives, coupled with the 
appointment of some branch managers 
to succeed some general agents, aroused 
members of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, and fur- 
nished the keynote for plenty of dis- 
cussion at the White Sulphur Springs 
convention. Among the members of 
the National Association are some of 
the leading general agents of Amer- 
ica, men who started with assets not 
more tangible than their own energies 
and ambitions in some cases, but 
through their enterprise, intelligence 
and ability built up large general ag- 
encies. 

The subject of the future of the gen- 
eral agent took up most of the discus- 
sion at one of the sessions. W. G. Wil- 
son, chairman of the meeting and re- 
tiring president of the association, who 
is a general agent in Cleveland, O., in- 
troduced the discussion, one paragraph 
of his speech being this: 

“It seems to me that any company 
which can secure and retain a volume 
of business upon its books at a fixed 
and known commission cost would in- 
finitely prefer not to disturb that busi- 
ness and not embark in the localisms 
which attach to the operation of an 
agency plant throughout the entire 
country unless they are forced to do so 
because of lack of available trained 
men of capacity to succeed without in- 
terruption in the conduct of such gen- 
eral agency as a going concern.” 

A strong plea for the general agency 
system was made by George A. Gilbert, 
of Chicago. He asked for continued ap- 
proval of the general agency system on 
grounds of vastly more importance 
than its age. In brief they are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Constructiveness. The general ag- 
ent is a man of standing in his terri- 
tory, such standing being a present and 
constant help in the establishment of 
his Company in the territory. It is a 
representation that continues year in 
and out, and is constantly constructive. 

2. It is economical. Of the six com- 
panies producing the greatest volume 
of business and whose miscellaneous 
premiums during the ten year period 
ending December 31st last aggregated 
$687,347,340, one whose operations were 
conducted wholly under the general ag- 
ency system used for commissions and 
all management expenses but 80 per 
cent of that part of its premium in- 
come which was similarly used by the 
other five companies. 

3. Superior productivity. Of the six 
companies mentioned he again took the 
general agency system company as an 
example and said that the volume of 
1919 miscellaneous casualty premiums 
of that Company was 500 per cent of its 
1910 premiums. This contrasts with 
the volume of the other five companies 
whose 1919 similar premiums were but 
360 per cent of their 1910 premiums. 

Of the general agent Mr. Gilbert said 
that to him every dollar of premium 
holds a personal interest actuated not 
only by pride in the retention of vol- 
ume but by personal financial interest. 
It is to his interest that his agents and 
brokers be kept wellinformed. His rela- 
tion to company and to every risk is 
that of go-between and shock absorber. 

President Wilson asked for discussion 
and short talks were made by George 


D. Webb, C. H. Hood and Fred L. Gray. 

Mr. Hood, Minneapolis, said that the 
success and continuance of the general 
agency lay in the general agent himself. 
The agency should be so organized 
that if the older partners dropped out 
it would be continued by the company 
because no change would result in econ- 
omy or efficiency or standing. 

Mr. Webb said that Conkling, Price 
& Webb in Chicago originally consisted 
of three partners, but now there were 
fourteen. The agency would go on if 
all the old partners died, and often 
when the older men were away the 
junior partners had conducted the busi- 
ness even better than the senior part- 
ners do. Conkling, Price & Webb be- 
lieve in giving the younger men a 
chance, only asking that they continue 
loyal and faithful. At first the younger 
men were given a share in the profits; 
later, an interest in the agency. The 
big thing is to build up organization and 
the salvation of the general agency is in 
organization. 

Fred L. Gray, of Minneapolis, said 
that about twenty years ago he adopted 
a plan of divided responsibility, trying 
putting the organization on a basis of 
perpetuity by incorporation, and 
strengthening every cog in the machine. 
He thought his agency was the first in 
the country to incorporate. There are 
sixteen partners. 

The stock in the Gray agency is not 
negotiable. The stockholder must en- 
ter into a stipulated form of agreement 
that the firm has the first right to buy 
his stock, if it is to be sold. There 
are several different provisions, apply- 
ing in case of voluntary retirement, in 
case of involuntary retirement, and in 
case of death. There are different 
values on the stock to meet each of 
these contingencies. No one can dis- 
pose of stock without first offering it to 
the Company. 


The Versatile Mr. Badgerow 

Harve Badgerow, of Chicago, repre- 
sents both the Aetna and the Travelers 
in Chicago, That's quite a combination 
for a general agent. Mr. Badgerow is 
a tactful person, however, who has 
helped build up an insurance business 
in Chicago which has about fifteen dif- 
ferent departments, each of which is 
presided over by a manager. He is one 
of those general agents whose judg- 
ment is so much respected in the busi 
ness that he is constantly being asked 
to take an active part in co-operative 
movements of the business. At one 
time he was president of the local sure- 
ty association, for instance; and right 
now he is president of the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois. During the war 
he was a captain in the motor corps, 
and trained hundreds of men. That 
was a rare experience as many of the 
former chauffeurs and truck drivers 
under him in the camps were those 
hard-muscled citizens who take a man 
to manage them. Incidentally, Mr. 
Badgerow finds his recreation in a farm 
he owns on a lake in the Middle West. 





Wilson’s Pessimist 

In one of his happy stories, which 
he injected at various times into the 
proceedings of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents W. G. 
Wilson, of Cleveland, said that people 
who bought mutual insurance reminded 
him of those who purchased real estate. 
They were optimists. A pessimist is 
one who plays so safe that he wears 
a belt and a suspender at the same 
time. 


Great sorrow at National Surety 
Home Office. Miss Bertha Wolff is to 
marry. Although she is only thirty-one 
she has been with the Company for sev- 
enteen years, and is regarded as one of 
the most efficient office women in 
America. During the war she did a 
lot of work for the Red Cross and 
other similar movements, 
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Stock vs. Mutual Auto 
Liability Coverage 


HOW AN AGENCY HANDLES THIS 
Uses Direct and Vigorous Solicitation 
Method in Meeting Mutual 
Competition 





“Stock vs. Mutual Insurance for Auto- 
mobile Liability Coverage” had a big 
inning before the White Sulphur 
Springs convention. The question was 
presented by George W. Carter, of the 
Detroit Insurance Agency in a very 
able manner. Mr. Cafter crowded much 
into a very short space of time. He 
said: 

Accepting the assignment from our 
secretary to speak briefly on the merits 
of stock insurance for automobile lia- 
bility coverage, as compared to mutual 
protection, I have endeavored to con- 
fine myself to the practical facts en- 
countered in our daily solicitation of 
this growing branch of our business. 
Probably it would be well to consider, 
first, the important factors necessary in 
soliciting business: 

Financial stability of the insurance 
company. 

Experience in the underwriting of 
public automobile liability insurance. 

Character of coverage offered. 

Service. 

In meeting mutual competition, we 
treat said competition in much the 
same manner as we do cut-rate insur- 
ance, believing that the majority of the 
underwriting minds of casualty com- 
panies should prevail in determining 
the value and character of insurance 
we should sell. We always bear in 
mind, first, that we must overcome an 
average of a 25 per cent cut in our cost 
and, in overcoming this, we must offer 
to our clients an intelligent explanation 
of the merits of our coverage. 

We standardize our business by sell- 
ing automobile liability insurance in 
only the highest character of insurance 
companies. We have one price and we 
consider that charge economical be- 
cause it represents the best class of 
insurance. Some agents we know rep- 
resent two characters of stock insur- 
ance and offer one company at one 
price and the other company at a dif- 
ferent price, with the result that this 
willy-nilly attitude leaves a doubt in 
the mind of the average insurance buy- 
er as to the real value of the insurance 
policy. This character of agent cannot 
possibly assist in overcoming mutual 
competition, because he has made no 
point with his assured except the one 
of getting a commission by writing his 
business 

We feel that a direct and vigorous 
solicitation, using the highest grade of 
insurance protection, ig the only method 
to pursue in meeting mutual competi- 


tion. We point out: v 
Financial responsibility of our 
company. 


The intricate check on their meth- 
ods of operation by insurance depart- 
ments. 

The absolute necessity of ample re- 
serves for outstanding claims. 

The ability to overcome one, two or 
three years of bad loss ratio without 
jéopardizing the protection of con- 
tracts in force or claims outstanding. 
This compared to mutual plan: 

Without capita] invested or surplus 
to any great extent for the protection 
of policyholders. 

A somewhat indifferent attitude as 
to reserves on account of the need of 
showing a profit each year to per- 
petuate the business. 

The evil of an assessment at any 
time. 

Stock companies have wide distribu- 
tion to gain experience in the handling 


of public liability claims, whereas the 
mutuals have taken up this branch of 
the business (with the possible excep- 
tion of one company) the last few 
years, leaving them without any prac- 
tical statistical experience and, further- 
more, few mutuals were organized to 
carry dutomobile liability coverage. 
They have branched out in this busi- 
ness, using the funds obtained from 
other underwriting branches, as no new 
capital was invested to assume this new 
liability. Furthermore, mutuals discour- 
aged limits beyond $5/10,000, indicating 
a weak underwriting policy. Stock 
companies, on the other hand, sell al- 
most entirely $10/20,000 limits, particu- 
larly in the large cities where the 
traffic hazards are serious. 

We point out that while the term of 
the policy is for one year, nevertheless 
our contract must be operative for many 
years thereafter on account of the pos- 
sibility of serious claims having arisen 
and difficulty in settlement of same. 

Reserves for unpaid claims is the 
most important factor in the success of 
any insurance company, therefore the 
stock companies, with their large cap- 
ital and surplus, are in a stronger posi- 
tion to successfully meet their obliga- 
tions in all years than the mutual com- 
panies under their assessment plan. 

We must render direct and attentive 
service to our clients in the handling of 
their business and immediately after an 
accident. We develop a sense of secur- 
ity in our client’s mind that there 
should be no worry or anxiety on his 
part, as we will look after all the de- 
tails in the handling of the case and 
that if he at any time is approached 
in connection with the claim, he merely 
has to refer them to our office as his 
counsel. On the other hand, the mutuals 
are inclined to act very indifferent, 
causing the assured a great deal of 
annoyance in securing and interviewing 
witiiesses, preparing reports and, if the 
claim is more than the amount of cover- 
age in the policy (particularly in regard 
to property damage), he is caused all 
sorts of endless trouble. We had an 
experience the other day where a mu- 
tual client is being sued for $2,800 prop- 
erty damage—the mutual company hav- 
ing agreed that they would pay their 
$1,000 to their assured and let him 
handle the claim. The case was brought 
to our office. We referred it to our 
claims department and the client suc- 
ceeded in securing $1,000 from the mu- 
tual company and we in turn settled the 
claim for $1,100. We are now enjoying 
that man’s business and he is happy to 
pay the cost of sound insurance. 

Our experience indicates that we 
have less than 20 per cent competition 
on our renewals, which would indicate 
that the service rendered is sufficient to 
overcome the cut-rates of mutual com- 
panies, therefore, our competition is 
largely on new business we solicit and, 
using the arguments cited before, we 
have been successful in meeting the 
competition. 


BAUER WITH ZURICH 

In an announcement relating to Hugo 
Bauer leaving the New York office of 
the Aetna and its affiliated companies 
last week in this paper a typographical 
error appeared crediting Mr. Bauer 
with becoming associated with the Mis- 
sourj General Accident. Mr. Bauer be- 
came superintendent of the accident 
and health department of the eastern 
territory for the Zurich General Acci- 
dent, and not the Missouri. 


United Cigar Co. Has Loss 

The United Cigar Company suffered 
a $59,000 loss last week, through the 
burg’arizing of one of its employes 
who was carrying money to make up a 
pay-roll. The line of insurance is han- 
dled by the New York City brokerage 
firm of Cornwall & Stevens at 8&4 
William Street. 





WHITE SULPHUR CONVENTION 


Mutual-Reciprocal 
Compensation Cases 


FRED L. 


VIEWS OF GRAY 
To Fortify Contention “Just as Good 
for Less Money” They Practice 
Double Misrepresentation 





In introducing the subject “How 
Shall the Stock Insurance Companies 
Meet and Treat Mutual and Reciprocal 
Competition for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Business?” at the joint meeting of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
Agents, Fred L. Gray, of Minneapolis, 
said in part: 

In the industrial world an article of 
merchandise whose material and work- 
manship stamp it as cheap sells almost 
exclusively to a cheap trade; those 
who produce such an article make little 
or no effort to convince a better class 
of trade of the great intrinsic value of 
what they have to offer. The $500 auto- 
sells in competition with its 
rival vast numbers of 
people can afford only a $500 car. 
Likewise with the $2 watch, the $3 
shoe, and the 5-cent cigar. These things 
are cheap, their makers feature their 
cheapness, and people buy them solely 
because they are cheap. 

But cheap compensation insurance 
presumes to play a far more ambitious 
role. It lays claim to being as good as 
the best It aspires to the widest 
markets. It seeks to interest the largest 
and most discriminating buyers, as well 
as those with whom price means every- 
thing. Those who handle such insur- 
ance simply cannot afford to admit that 
it is in any respect inferior to the very 
best insurance, for all true insurance, 
like Caesar's wife, must be above sus- 
picion. And right here comes the rub; 
here arises the condition which puts 
this competition in a class apart and 
makes it so extremely irritating. Being 
unable to capture even a fraction of the 
business unless by some process they 
undersell the stock companies, and not 
daring to acknowledge that their ability 
to undersell them is due solely to the 
inferiority of what they have to sell, the 


mobile 


$5,000 because 


mutuals and reciprocals seize on the 
plausible sounding pretext that the 
higher priced thing with which they 


compete is over priced. The result is 
we are confronted by an organized and 
extremely vicious propaganda whose 
purpose is to convince the public that 
compensation insurance, as sold by the 
stock companies, reeks with waste and 
extravagance, and that the profit de- 
rived therefrom is highly excessive. 
The “Insurance at Cost” gentry even 
£0 so far as to claim that their system 
is the ideal one, that it is the plan par 
excellence, that it actually meets the 
requirements of employers, both big 
and little, better than any other. And 
in order to justify the sale of such a 
good thing at a bargain price, they 
affect to believe that the stock com- 
pany’s price is exorbitant. Either open- 
ly or by plain implication they charge 
us with having foisted on a gullible 
public an elaborate and needlessly ex- 
pensive scheme whose chief function is 
to provide fat incomes for an army of 
supernumeraries, middlemen and hang- 
ers on and abnormal profits for its fi- 
nancial backers. It is as if Henry Ford 
were to start a campaign among the 
owners of Pierce-Arrow, Packard and 
other high grade cars, claiming that 
they have been victimized—that his 
“Lizzie” is the last word in automobile 
construction and that the only reason 
competing cars sell for more money is 
because their prices are loaded with a 
needless amount of production, distribu- 


tion and overhead expense, and an un- 
conscionable profit for the makers. 


Campaign of Misrepresentation 

Now what I want to emphasize in all 
this is that in order to fortify their con- 
tention of “just as good for less money” 
the mutuals and reciprocals are literally 
compelled to carry on a campaign of 
misrepresentation, and two-fold mis- 
representation at that. They misrepre- 
sent their own goods, claiming they are 
worth as much as ours; they misrep- 
resent our goods, claiming they are 
worth much less than we charge for 
them. Let us face this condition square- 
ly and govern ourselves accordingly, for 
it is one with which we will have to 
reckon just so long as co-operative in- 
stitutions are permitted by law to trans- 
act the business of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. In my judgment no 
modification of the stock company plan 
will lessen the virulence of this compe- 
tition, hence our energies should be di- 
rected toward showing the insuring 
public the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two systems—and their con- 
sequent wide difference in value 
rather than toward devising schemes 
whose only effect can be to make that 
difference less conspicuous. 

I, for one, believe we have been al- 
together too patient in this whole mat- 
ter. We have been too mealy-mouthed 
about calling “a spade a spade.” Hither 
from that cause or from sheer indiffer- 
ence, born of over-confidence, we have 
permitted our co-operative competitors 
to mislead large numbers of employers 
and thereby capture 20 per cent of the 
business. We have seemed to think 
that because the facts, the logic and the 
right are on our side, nothing serious 
could befall the business, apparently 
forgetting that facts, logic and right 
sometimes suffer a protracted setback 
if they are not intelligently and vigor- 
ously marshalled—apparently forget- 
ting, too, that while truth crushed to 
earth will eventually rise again, the day 
when it once more struggles to its feet 
is sometimes long deferred, purely by 
reason of the apathy of its friends and 
the organized activity of its enemies. 

Favors Strong Offensive 

I feel very keenly that we should in- 
augurate a strong offensive movement 
against this species of competition. I 
believe, in fact, we should have forced 
the fighting from the outset instead of 
permitting ourselves to be maneuvered 
into what looks almost like a defensive 
position. I don’t like the note of un- 
certainty which seems to be, sounded in 
the question, “How shall the stock in- 
surance companies meet and treat mu- 
tual and reciprocal competition for 
workmen’s compensation business?” To 
this question, as framed, I believe the 
only proper reply is, “Don’t treat it as 
‘competition’ at all. If the true facts 
are disclosed—if the insuring public is 
properly educated—such ‘competition’ 
will fall of its own weight.” Personally, 
I would rather have seen the question 
put this way: “How shall all employers 
of labor (not 80 per cent of them) be 
made to realize the fallacy of mutual or 
reciprocal insurance as applied to the 
workmen’s compensation risk?” 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is essentially a fiduciary obligation. 
No trust can be more sacred, for on it 
often depends the livelihood of the 
maimed, the widowed and the orphaned 
through many dreary years to come. In 
my humble opinion it is not an under- 
taking which in any circumstances or 
under any conditions should be entrust- 
ed to institutions that lack ample cap- 
ital investment. It has been freely pre- 
dicted that during the coming three 
years this country will witness a larger 
number of business failures than in any 
like period in the past. If this fear 
proves well founded, then thousands 
upon thousands of victims of industrial 
accidents and their dependents must 
rely solely on solvent casualty insur- 
ance companies for their compensation 
benefits. On the other hand, not a few 
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the vast majority of employers of labor sald: CONTINENTAL 

‘ are both intelligent and shrewd; an al- “IT have just returned from a trip to 

r most negligible proportion of them will J. C. FRENCH VICE-PRESIDENT California and everywhere I went I CASUALTY COMPANY 

knowingly buy speculative insurance J. Carroll French, secretary of the found the public outraged because of H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
merely because of its presumed low New York Plate Glass, has been elected the growing list of automobile fatalities. PA nnn gg ayy 

l cost. The fact that 20 per cent of the vice-president of the Company. He will The time is rapidly coming when the Cenadlen Head Offices: 

competitive compensation business of now hold both offices. His connection public shall demand that these acci- Toronto, Ontario 

; the country is today going to the mu- with the Company covers nearly 24 dents be cut down to the minimum, and 

’ tuals and reciprocals reflects far more years. here is where an jnsurance company or — 
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WHITE SULPHUR CONVENTION 


Dr. Frank Crane _ 
Tells How to Sell 


MUST BE AGREEABLE OR QUIT 








Editorial Writer Presents Ten Tips to 
Insurance Men and Makes Hit 
at Banquet 





Dr. Frank Crane, who was a penni- 
less pastor of a small church in New 
England ten years ago and who to-day 
writes sugar-coated platitudes for pa- 
pers which have a circulation of ten 
millions and is the highest salaried edi- 
torial writer in the world with one ex- 
ception, made the hit at the banquet in 
White Sulphur by a talk on salesman- 
ship. With the exception of his serv- 
ices, Dr. Crane has never so'd any- 
thing, but he talked from the stand- 
point of the buyer. 

“I am just the representative of the 
plain, ordinary mute public,” he said, 
“and you can sell me if you obey the 
ten commandments of selling, because 
there are tens of millions just like me.” 

Here they are as Dr. Crane told 
them: 

“1. Be agreeable. iverything else 
being equal, I will do business with the 
man I like. Sometime ago I bought a 
high priced car. Later, the man who 
so'd it to me called me up and wanted 
me to buy another and I refused. I 
told him I had had disagreeable ex- 
periences with his service station, with 
his sales room, and with everything 
and everybody about the place and I 
would not do any businss with him or 
his people. In the composition of an 
agreeable personality, nothing is more 
important than a good voice. If your 
voice is disagreeable and your manner 
of speech indistinct, see specialists. 
Once there was a very lovely girl visit- 
ing our house. She was beautiful, well 
mannered, refined, but her voice re- 
minded me of a comment that George 
Ade made after visiting half an hour in 
the company of a young woman. ‘Her 
talk is all right,’ he said, ‘but she 
needs a new needle.’ 

“Always keep your temper. Be cour- 
teous. Don’t get mad. I like you to be 
sunny, but I don’t want to get freckles. 
All this is not easy. It’s like walking 
a tight rope. To do it successfully, you 
must be properly balanced. Just how 
to do it you must find out yourself. 
Life is not a problem in arithmetic 
with the answer in the back of the 
book. It is more like the wire puzzles 
you buy in the street. You work on 
them half an hour. Suddenly you can 
get the ring off the wire. 

“2. Know your goods. Don't let me 
ask you a question which you cannot 
answer. And when you tell me any- 
thing, talk plainly so that I, the public, 
can understand. Most salesmen lack 
imagination. They cannot conceive of 


the extent of my ignorance. Don’t 
waste my time. Confine yourself to 
the talk at hand. Remember we are 
the laziest people mentally, but are ac- 
tive with our hands. You can under- 
stand your own proposition if you give 
a little time to it. Did you ever try 
concentration on any subject thirty 
minutes of the day? Not many peop‘e 
do this. 

“3. Don’t argue. When you argue 
with a man you are trying to push him. 
He doesn't like it; you can’t convince 
him; at the end he is of the same opin- 
ion still. He may be weak and pre- 
tend to be convinced. Overnight he 
will change. Suggest. Lead him. Let 
him come to his own conclusions and 
you have him. 

“4. Make it plain. Get a grasp on 
the fellow you are talking with. Find 
out what he knows and make what you 
say catch bold of what’s in his mind. 
Do not use big words unless you want 
to puzzle him, which will do you no 
good. Do not get out that little book 
which will puzzle him. By telling him 
that the rate is $33.63% that means 
nothing to him. Answer your questions 
without looking at books, charts, tables. 

“Mr. Salesman, always keep me in 
mind, not yourself. [I am full of vanity. 

“5. Tell the truth. Do not exagger- 
ate. Don’t tell things that have to be 
scaled down. By the law of average 
honesty gives the greatest profits. If 
you are working for a concern where 
you cannot tell the truth, quit and go 
elsewhere. 

“6. Be dependable. If you tell a man 
you are going to do a thing, do it if it 
costs a leg. Don’t keep me waiting. 
Once I told a man to come to my house 
in a suburb of Chicago at 10 o’clock 
the next morning. During the night 
there was a flood. Street car service 
was interrupted. I didn’t expect to see 
that man, although I wanted to. At 
10 o'clock he showed up wearing big 
rubber boots and he had taken a long 
tramp to get to me. He was a man of 
his word. He was the kind of fellow 
I wanted to do business with. 

“7 Remember names and_ faces. 
Don’t call me Green when my name is 
Crane. I am sensitive about my name. 
Don’t call me Mr. if my title is Dr. 
Don’t call a colonel major. If you have 
no facility for remembering names and 
faces, make a study of it. Carry a 
book, jot down the names and charac- 
teristics of persons when you meet 
them. When you are se'ling me, talk 
about me, not you. 

“8 Don’t be egotistical. IT am. You 
must not be. Don’t show off. You 
came to sell me something, not to make 
a good impression. Magnify my ego, 
not yours. Humor me. You humor 
children for nothing, why can’t you 
make me feel good for $1.50. Do so. 
I like flattery. I once knew an Trish- 
man in Chicago who had mastered this. 
One day I was standing talking to a 
man in the post-office and he came by. 
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A REAL INSURANCE SELLING SPECIAL AGENT 
is wanted by a large New York Company to develop 
Fidelity, Surety or Burglary Lines. 
experience is imperative. If you can sell as you go and 
enthuse agents as to the possibilities of their territories 
by selling, communicate at once with photograph. Like 
to hear from Local Agents who are salesmen and want 
to do road work. Our own men may answer without 
jeopardizing their present positions. 


Address Box 18 c/o The Eastern Underwriter. 


Successful selling 

















At the time I was pastor of a church. 
‘How is the bishop?’ he asked. ‘I am 
not a bishop,’ I replied. ‘Well, you 
ought to be,’ he said. I confess I knew 
it was flattery but I liked it. Do not 
be too sensitive. One way to flatter a 
man is not to take offense at what he 
says. He wants you to think you under- 
stand him. 

“9. Think success. Start out with 
success thoughts. Radiate prosperity. 
Do not mention men who have failed, 
calamities, dirges, funerals. Cheer up. 
Be a little Pollyanna, 

“10. Be human. Remember you are 
the human touch that connects the 
company with the public. If the com- 
pany merely wanted to disseminate in- 
formation, they would use a catalogue, 
not you.” 

Dr. Crane’s story of his own experi- 
ences selling his own services was in- 
teresting. He was talking to four hun- 
dred people every Sunday and he 
thought that if what he had to say was 
worth anything at all it should have a 
wider audience. He was in arut. He 
wanted to enter the fray of the bigger 
world. Borrowing some money, he 
came to Chicago. He went to work for 
a dollar a day on a paper. At the end 
of six months he was fired. Edward 
Bok, then editor of the “Ladies Home 
Journal,” had seen an article by Dr. 
Crane ‘and sent it with this notation: 
“Can you do this all the time, or does 
it only happen once?” He signed up 


with the “Ladies Home Journal,” then 
went to the dailies and to the syndi- 
cate, 





Some sprinkler leakage 

Sprinkler policies could be very 
Leakage Lines largely increased if the 

Neglected subject were taken up 

properly with the as- 
sured. A Maryland Casualty agency sent 
to the Company a renewal of a sprinkler 
leakage policy with the premium in- 
creased from $250 to $1,200. The policy 
was for the same term as the previous 
one, the only difference being in the 
amount of insurance, $150,000 instead 
of $50,000. 

This shows the determination of the 
agents to give their insurance clients 
service by seeing, when policies are re- 
newed, that they carry adequate insur- 
ance. In the rush of business the as- 
sured is apt to overlook the co-insur- 
ance feature of his sprinkler or water 
damage policy, in fact, this is a matter 
that is probably more the duty of an 
agent than the assured. When a risk 
is first written the agent explains to the 
assured the amount of insurance he 
should carry with the co-insurance 
clause selected on his value, but he 
should not stop with this. On each re- 
newal he should ascertain the valuation 
at that time, and explain to the assured 
the amount needed to give adequate 
coverage and prevent under-insurance 
and pro-ration of loss. 
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The Combination Idea 


THE COMBINATION IDEA is a winning card in the hand of every 
/Eetna-izer which gives him a great advantage over all other insurance 


The Combination idea in insurance originated with the A*tna Life and 
its Affiliated Companies, and has been carried by them to full develop- 


The Winning Aetna Combinations 


Aetna Combination Automobile Insurance 
protects the motorist against every insurable risk of 
money loss that he runs through the ownership and 
operation of his car. 


Aetna Combination Residence Insurance 
protects the owner or occupant of a residence against 
every insurable risk of money loss (except from fire) 
that he incurs through occupancy of his home. 

The A¢tna Agent has also at his disposal the wide range 
of A&tna Multiple Lines, including practically all kinds 
of Casualty, Life, Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


IT PAYS TO BE AN AATNA-IZER 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 


of HARTFORD, CONN. 
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